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“Fools for Christ’s sake” constitute a particular class of cano¬ 
nized saints in the Eastern Orthodox Church. Ancient Kievan Russia 
was not familiar with this form of ascetic life. This radical mani¬ 
festation of Christian kenoticism appeared in Russia (probably) 
in the fourteenth century and has never since been abandoned by 
the Russian people. Its climax occurs in the sixteenth century. In 
chronological succession the holy fools are distributed in this se¬ 
quence: fourteenth century — 4, fifteenth — 11, sixteenth — 14, 
seventeenth century — 7. In the seventeenth the church authori¬ 
ties discontinued the canonization of the holy fools and even for¬ 
bade this kind of life because of many abuses and impostures con¬ 
nected with it. The tradition of the holy fools, however, resisted 
official disapproval. Its representatives are no longer canonized, but, 
as before, enioy popular veneration. A contemporary Russian 
writer, Ivan Bunin, the novelist, in a short essay, recollects all 
the “holy fools” he knew in his life (he considers all of them as im¬ 
posters) ; the number was about 30. We have evidence that even 
now, under revolutionary terrorism, this type of ascetic life still 
exists. 

It is a wide-spread opinion that this religious phenomenon is 
an exclusive characteristic of the Russian religious mind. This is 
not true, or, at least, this opinion is an exaggeration of the truth. 
The Greek church has canonized 6 holy fools “saloi.” Two of them 
Symeon (sixth c.) and Andrew (perhaps, ninth) are known to us 
in extensive and very interesting biographies, which were also 
known in ancient Russia and challenged imitation. The Russians 
particularly appreciated the life of St. Andrew, whom they even 
considered a Slav, for the eschatological revelations which it con¬ 
tained. Not all the forms of the ascetic life of the Greek church 
were imitated in Russia, and certainly not with the equal zeal. 
Stylitism, for instance, left the Russians rather cold. That the 
reason was not the seemingly superhuman hardship of this form 
of ascetism is proved by the quite different fate of the “saloi” 
on Russian soil. Even the physical aspect of their life did not yield 
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to stylitism in asperity. And yet, it became in Russia the most 
popular, a truly national form of ascetic life. 

On approaching it for study one finds oneself, nowever, in 
an unhappy situation. Our sources, the Russian lives of the cano¬ 
nized “fools” are very inadequate. Their biographies are rare, still 
rarer are those composed by contemporaries. In the latter case 
they appall us by thier colorlessness and commonplace rhetoric. 
The lack of literary skill, and the tradition of hagiographic cliches 
do not explain sufficiently this strange fact. Russian monks were 
recorded in very realistic biographies sometimes very pictu¬ 
resque ones. The contrast with the lives of the Greek 
“saloi” is amazing. The first Greek “fool”, Symeon, was 
described in a “life” /from the pen of a very gifted and original 
writer, Leontius of Neapolis. Leontius abandonned the solemn, semi- 
liturgical manner of hagiographers. In his two large biographies 
of saints he have vivid human portraits sketched in a popular style, 
not even in a literary Greek, but in language spoken by the people. 
This style perfectly suited the live of a popular, strange and shock¬ 
ing saint like Symeon. Leontius did not try to cover with a veil 
of respectability the frenzy of his actions. Perhaps, he even exagge¬ 
rates them. Now, from the example of Symeon one sees that the 
parodox of Christian foollishness envolves not only the rational but 
even the moral side of the personality. A feigned madness is accom¬ 
panied by a feigned immorality. The saint constantly committs 
disreputable and preposterous deeds, causes scandal in a church, 
eats publicly sausages on Good Friday, destroys merchandise in the 
market, dances with postitutes and spends the nights in their houses. 
Of course, all these acts have a hidden beneficent sense. They work 
for the conversion of sinners. But the external scandal is great, 
and it was precisely this effect which was aimed at. The Russian 
lives of the holy fools tell of nothing of this sort. Feigning madness 
was enough for them. They feared bad examples, perhaps, their 
awesome veneration of the saints stopped short of even mentioning 
such abominations. They were not needed for the glorification of the 
saints. Posterity could forget that which scandalized contempora¬ 
ries. Whether it was Russian common siense (moral orientation) or 
devotional scruples the literary representations of Russian “fools” 
are devoid of the colorful paradoxes of the Greek Symeon. On the 
other hand, the same anecdotes, derived from the life of Symeon 
were told in Moscow about its greatest “fool”, saint Basil “the In¬ 
nocent”. Unfortunately, these popular stories were written down 
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only in the nineteenth century. They did not find their place in the 
official life of the saint, a very dull production of the sixteenth 
century. The meagre features mentioned in old Chronicles and, 
especially, the numerous examples of modem “fools” are, rather, 
in the style of Symeon. Although, as far as the modern “fools” are 
concerned, one must bear in mind that, being refused the blessing 
of the Church since the seventeenth c., this way of life had neces¬ 
sarily degenerated. Thus, one is uncertain of the true character of 
medieval foolishness for Christ’s sake in Russia. The scandalous 
side of their lives were prudishly covered over with stereotyped 
Russian words: “urod” and “pokhab”. They are to be translated as 
“foolish” and “shameful” and seem to express the two sides of 
the outrage to “normal” human nature: both rational and moral. 

Since Russian lives of the holy fools cannot furnish us the 
necessary elements for inferring the religious significance of Uieir 
paradoxical behavior, and the frame of this work does not permit 
us to analyse at length the Greek sources we have to recur to an¬ 
other expedient. We shall extract from the Greek hagiographic 
document some fundamental principles upon which the holy “salia” 
is based. In our opinion, they are the following. 

1. The basic meaning is the ascetic repression of vainglory 
which is always the greatest danger to monastic asceticism. In 
this simplest sense the “salia” is a feigned madness the aim of 
which is the suffering of vilification from men. This remains even 
now the most common official explanation of the “salia” in the 
Orthodox world. This also is the adequate reason for its beginnings. 
Indeed, it originated in monasticism where it was not a particular 
way of life but a subsidiary means of struggling against pride. 
Pride (and vainglory) was considered as the most diabolical sin. 
And it threatened precisely the most advanced on the ascetic way, 
the wonderworking and venerated starets. Thus, one meets in 
Egyptian Patericons the cases of feigned insanity, mostly tempora¬ 
rily assumed by the starets themselves before lay-visitors of after 
miraculous manifestations. But, at least once, in the Patericon of 
Palladius, we see a constant feigning. A nun at Tabennisi, in a 
monastery of Pachomius, was considered insane by all the sisters 
who insulted her at every step until a starets, Pitirim, in a vision saw 
the diadem upon her head. 

The first true “salos”, Symeon, also passed through a monastic 
school. Only when he, with his friend John, had spent many years 
in the desert and achieved a great degree of perfection did he de- 
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cide to change radically his life and to go to the city (Emessa). 
But in his case the motive was not the flight from vainglory. He 
could not have been disturbed by admiring visitors in his solitude. 

2. The second motive, however strange it may seem, is service 
to the world in a special mission, not by word or beneficent action 
but by the power of the Spirit which works through the disguise 
of madness but is manifested in clairvoyance and prophecy. 

These are the words of Symeon on parting from his monk- 
friends: “How can we afford to live in the desert? Listen to me, 
come along, let us win the others for salvation”. 

He really obtained his goal in a very complicated play. He 
endared a full measure of outrages for his foolish conduct but this 
was his private affair. Yet, in the very acts of madness, in his jokes 
(like the fools of the medieval kings) he managed to teach people 
the bitter truth of their inner selves and through these strange 
lessons confirmed by miracles, and particularly by successful proph¬ 
ecies, some people were converted. But then his incognito was part¬ 
ially lifted. New friends began to venerate the new man of God, 
and he was compelled to require absolute silence from them, even 
punishing the loquacious. One cannot help but find a vital contra¬ 
diction between the two motives! of the “salia”: the radical form 
of humility and the mission of salvation. The ascetic repression of 
one’s own vainglory is purchased at the price of leading one’s fel¬ 
low man into the sin of unfair judgment, or even of cruelty. Saint 
Andrew of Constantinople prayed God to pardon those to whom 
he have the occasion of persecuting him. And even the act of saving 
souls elicits gratitude and veneration which nullify the ascetic 
motive of the “salia”. That is why the life of a holy fool is a perpe¬ 
tual oscillation between moral acts of saving men and immoral 
acts of insulting them. 

3. Living in cities, among men, the “saloi” managed to bring 
asceticism to a radicalism undreamed of by the hermits of the desert. 
The hermits did not give up, at least, a hut (or a cave) and some 
garb. Some “saloi” walked naked or half naked and had no roof over 
their heads. To the usual ascetic form of abstinence from food 
and sleep, suffering from cold and other climactic affictions were 
added. The winter in Constantinople was severe, that in Northern 
Russia was horrible to a naked body. Although the ascetic side of 
the “salia” is not the most essential one, it is interesting to observe the 
difference between the motives and forms of their asceticism and 
those of classical monasticism. For a monk asceticism is the means 
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of battling against sensuality. For a “salos” it is a radical form of des¬ 
titution, of contempt of the world and all the conditions of ordinary 
human existence. Hence, nakedness as a radical form of the reject¬ 
ion of human culture. In this respect the “salia” is akin to the life 
of the ancient Cynics however transformed by the idea of follow¬ 
ing the humilation and kenosis of Christ. In fact, the “salia” is most 
radical form of Christian kenoticism. That is why it became so po¬ 
pular on Russian soil. 

4. All the preceding are the practical, moral and religious mo¬ 
tives for the “salia”. Even considered together they do not explain 
fully the paradox of this form of life. After all rational explana¬ 
tion have been given, there remains as irrational factor as though 
a desinterested impetus toward madness which claims a religious 
motivation. This motivation would seem to be free form all practi¬ 
cal and moral consideration. We find it, in a deep and paradoxical 
form, in Saint Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians : 

I 18: For the word of the cross is to them that perish foolish¬ 
ness, but unto us who are saved it is the power of God. 

I 21: It was God’s good pleasure though foolishness of the 
preaching to save those who believe. 

III 18: If any man thinketh that he is wise among you in this 
world, let him become a fool, that he may become wise. 

IV 10: We are fools for Christ’s sake. 

What Paul means, in The first place, is the paradox of faith 
in a crucified Messiah. Foolish, in the eyes of the world, is our 
faith. Yet, were the Orthodox holy fools really fools to accept liter¬ 
ally the invitation of Payl: “Let him become a fool”? This is the 
opinion of the scholarly Bollandists (of the Society of Jesus): “It 
is an aberrational and almost sacrilegious interpretation of the word 
of Saint Paul.” 1 ) We are so accustomed to the paradox of Christiani¬ 
ty that we hardly see in the tremendous words of Paul anything 
but a rhetorical exaggeration. But Paul insists here upon the radi¬ 
cal irreconcilability of the two orders: that of the world and that 
of God. In the Kingdom of God a complete inversion of our earthly 
values prevails: “The wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God” (I Cor. Ill 18), and vice versa: “The foolishness of God is 
wise:’ than men’s 1 ” (I Cor. I, 25). These are deep and dangerous wordst 
Out of their spirit springs Tertullian’s “Credo quia absurdum est” and 
all the irrationalist current of Christian thought including Kier¬ 
kegaard and the moderns. 

Not on the theological but on the ethical plane the “salia” was 
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an attempt at a literal realisation of Paul’s precept: the derision 
of the world- At all times certain Christians feel the mighty need 
to challenge the world, to emphasize their belonging to another 
order of life. The connection with the doctrine of saint Paul is evi¬ 
denced by the very denomination of these strange saints: “the 
fools for Christ’s sake.” Many other ascetic or caritative motives 
come into play in order to justify the paradoxical way of life from 
the point of view of Christian ethics. But an unethical and irratio¬ 
nal root remains. It is: 

The need to lay bare the radical contradiction between Christian 
truth and both the common sense and the moral sense of the world 
in the act of ridiculing the world. 

Now, this Christian idea of the incompatibility of the two 
worlds finds its parallel in most pagan religions in the religious 
veneration of madness. This is not a simple persuit of historical 
analogies because in the wide-spread Russian appreciation of holy 
foolishness may exist as well elements of a non-Christian sources. 
Many primitive and even highly cultivated peoples consider the 
state of madness as one of possession by demonic powers, good or 
evil, divine or satanic. The ancient Greeks venerated the sacred 
mania in the cult of Dionysos and even Apollo who seized the soul 
of his priestess inspiring her with the spirit of unintelligible prophe¬ 
cy. In the Gospel, madness' is the possession by evil spirit, but in the 
early Church some manifestations of the Spirit (the Holy Spirit) 
border on abnormal states of mind (“glossolalia”, exstasis). That 
religious extasis in many Christian sects of ancient and modern 
times took morbid, mad and foolish forms, is well known. 

Returning to the holy fools of the Greek and Russian Church, 
it is not a mere coincidence that all these “fools” are possessed of 
the prophetic spirit and live in continuous communication with the 
invisible world (divine and demonic). The opening of the spiritual 
eyes, a higher sense and penetration are the reward for the suppres¬ 
sion of the human reason; on another plane, the gift of healing 
is nearly always connected with bodily asceticism, with the power 
over the matter of one’s own flesh. 

We were far removed from our starting point: feigned madness. 
Indeed, from a certain point of view a real madness or foolishness 
or a mental deficiency is no obstacle to Christian holiness. As physical 
or nervous disease is compatible with higher mystical states (St. 
Theresa), so mental deficiency can exist with a purity of heart and 
the spirit of charity. The ambiguity of the word “innocent” (in 
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Russian it has its corresponding form in blazhenny, “blessed”) in 
many modern languages is one of the proofs. Most western scholars 
see in all Orthodox holy fools pure mental cases. Such is the attit 
ude of Heinrich Gilzer towards Symeon of Emessa whose life he 
studied carefully. 2) I believe that in this case his distrust is un¬ 
justified. But in many others one is at a loss and cannot decide 
whether he faces a real or a false madness. The Church, when cano¬ 
nizing a holy fool always presumes that the mask, the disguise, the 
point of departure of this kind of life is monastic-ascetical. But 
for the lay people, especially for the Russian people, the difficulty 
does not exist. Sincere or feigned, a madman with religious charisma 
(prophecy, clearsightedness, etc.) is always a saint, perhaps the most 
bqk>ved sajint in Russia. 

The beginning of the “salia” in Russia were not unsimilar to 
those in Greece. In the Kievan period it was a supplementary ascetic 
device pursuing the aim of self-humiliation. It was a temporary stage 
of monastic life sometimes within the walls of the cloister. The 
first Russian “holy fool” was Isaac of the Kievan Caves monastery 
who began his spiritual career, incautiously, as a recluse in the 
subterranean cave and was seduced by the demon. As result of his 
ghastly experience he lost his reason temporarily. In his case, as 
in many others, the exact boundary between natural and feigned 
madness is difficult to detict. At first, his foolishness manifested 
itself in a certain strangeness of manner. He worked in the kitchen 
where he was a general object of mockery. Once, following an order 
of the sorcerers, he caught a raven with his hands and the brethren 
astonishingly enough began to consider him as a thaumaturge. 
From then in his foolishness became quite voluntary. “Avoiding 
human glory he began to feign foolishness and to make mischiefs 
now for the abbot now for the brethren”. He wanders outside the 
monastery and, assembling children in a cave, plays monk with them. 
For this he was sometimes beaten by the abbot. At the end of his 
life he won his battle with the demons who acknowledged their 
impotence. 

Saint Abraham of Smolensk, in the twelfth century, as a 
youth distributed his property to the poor and put on “uncouth 
garb” (like Saint Theodosius): “He walked as one of the beggars 
and imposed foolishness upon himself”. No details of this period 
of his life are communicated. It is quite possible that his biographer 
terms as “foolishness” the very beggarly and vagabond life of the 
saint. In this case Abraham cannot be listed among the “fools”. 
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Later on he became monk and abbot and a very scholarly one. His 
social selfhumiliation was then a kenotic feature attesting the in¬ 
fluence of saint Theodosius. 

In the Mongolian period a temporary “salia” is assigned to 
the great Cyril of Belozersk. As a young monk in the Simonov mo¬ 
nastery in Moscow (fourteenth c.) he assumed foolishness “with 
the purpose of concealing his virtue”. We do not know what were 
his action “of derision and raillery” for which his abbot condemned 
him to the diet of bread and water for six months. With Cyril this 
was a short, transient exercise in humility. 

So far we have no example of an ascetic for whom “foolishness 
for Christ’s sake” was the main trait of his life and the basis for 
his canonization. The first true Russian “salos” was Procopius of 
Ustiug. Unfortunately, his “Life” was composed in the sixteenth 
c., many generations after his death which it dates at 1302. Yet, 
single events of his life are anachronistically located in the 12th, 
14th and 15th centuries. Thus, the historical value of this docu¬ 
ment is not great. Many episodes are borrowed from the Greek 
legend of Saint Andrew the Salos. But, having no better source 
material from the Middle Ages, we cite some features of this Life 
after which many legends of later holy fools were shaped. Saint 
Procopius is the ancestor and prototype of all Russian “saloi”. 

From the very beginning of this Life one is faced with a puzzle. 
The Russian saint is told to be “of the western countries, of the 
Latin tongue, of the German land”. In old Russian it means that 
he was a foreigner and Roman Catholic. A rich merchant, he came 
to Novgorod with his companions for trade and here he remained 
being converted to Orthodoxy. How shall we evaluate this surprising 
information? 

We know one of the Russian holy fools whose foreign origin 
seems to be very probable. But he lived in the sixteenth century 
(f 1581) in Rostov and had the nickname John the Hairy. On his 
tomb, until recent times, a Latin psalter could be seen. On one of 
its pages the following inscription could be read, from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century: “Since the time of the death of the 
blessed John the Hairy and the Merciful, up to our days on his tomb 
there was this book, a very old one, the Psalter of David, in Latin 
dialect which the saint of God used to read in praying”. The Catho¬ 
lic West was not familiar with foolishness for Christ’s sake as a 
praticular way of life. However strange may seen the choice of such 
a life by a foreigner converted to Orthodoxy, the experience of 
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modern times reveals many examples of Germans who, on becom¬ 
ing Orthodox, display both particular Russian nationalism and re¬ 
ligious zeal. The case of the German “fool” John in Rostov could 
be a genuine one. But another “salos” of Rostov, Isidore (who died 
in 1424) is assigned the same foreign origin in his, later and un¬ 
trustworthy, biography. Its author simply quotes here the passage 
of the life of Procopius transferring it to his hero. Thus, one 
deals with a typical hagiographical scheme in the stories of Russian 
“saloi”. Their supposed foreign origin could be the expression of 
their strangeness to the surrounding life, of their wanderer sta¬ 
tus on earth. The repudiation of one’s mother country is an ascetic 
virtue particularly connected with foolishness for Christ’s sake. 

The motive for the conversion to Orthodoxy of the German 
merchant, as cited in the life of Procopius, is most interesting. “He 
saw in Great Novgorod true Orthodox Christian faith because it 
shone in the world like the sun, the rich ornaments of the church¬ 
es, the veneration of holy icons and the great chiming of the bells, 
the holy singing and the reading of holy books and the numerous 
monasteries around Novgorod”... For the Russian author the most 
effective or, perhaps, the only proof of the true faith is not dog¬ 
matic truth, but the richness of cult and its esthetic frame. We must 
not forget that the author belongs to the Moscovite period. But 
this is a constant feature of Russian devotional life going through 
all the ages, from prince Vladimir the Saint, through Andrew of 
Vladimir 12th c.), Stephen of Perm (14th c.), up to the great 
Raskol of the seventeenth century. 

The Life of Procopius has the young “German” come to saint 
Barlaam (twelfth c.), to be baptised by him and dwell in his monaste¬ 
ry. Whether he took monastic vows or remained a layman we are 
not told. In later times most Russian holy fools were laymen. When 
the rumors of his saintly life spread in Novgorod citizens began 
to venerate him, and this was the reason of hist feigned “foolishness”. 
With this there was connected, however, in Procopius an ascetic 
call toward wandering, so typical of a later Russian religious trend. 
“I do not wish this corruptible glory, I wish to go wandering to 
Eastern countries”, he declared to his starets Barlaam who demand¬ 
ed from him a more conventual life in strict monastic reclusion. 
Yet, “seeing him immovable and inflexible in heart, he blessed 
him to go where the Holy Spirit commanded him to be”. Here 
we have the allusion to the moment of disobedience, the break of 
discipline which is so typical of this kind of life... 
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Having left Novgorod, Procopius “passed through many towns 
and villages, Impenatrahle forests and swamps — seeking the an¬ 
cient lost fatherland”... Assuming the guise of foolishness he suf¬ 
fered “many annoyances and insults, beating and pushing from 
senseless people...” The saint prayed for them: “Lord, do not impute 
it to them as sin, for they do not know what they are doing”. The 
ordeals of winter cold and summer heat are already mentioned 
in connection with this wandering life. 

All this is but a completely unhistorical prologue to the Ustiug 
life of Procopius, of which some local traditions could be preserved. 
Ustiug which is known to us as the native town of St. Stephen 
was not an insignificant center in the Russian North. Character¬ 
istically, the Life has Procopius settled down in this town because 
of “the beauty of its churches”. Yet, far from being “great and 
glorious” in the fourteenth c., the presumable age of Procopius, 
Ustiug didn’t possess a stone cathedral at that time as we are 
informed by the same source. 

The manner of his life is typical of later Russian fools modeled 
as it is after that of St. Andrew of Constantinople. By day Pro¬ 
copius strolled along the streets, half-naked, persecuted with moc¬ 
keries and blows which he received “as though to a stranger’s 
body, and even with thanks”. By night he made the round of all 
the churches praying “for the welfare of the town and the people”. 
He slept on streets, on dung hills or in a dilapidated, roofless hut; 
in his later years on the porch of the Cathedral Church dedicated 
to Our Lady. He accepted some food as alms from some pious 
people though not every day and “never from the rich”. 

The only mark of his foolishness is mentioned in his Life. Pro¬ 
copius always carried three pokers in his left hand. Later when 
his prophetic wisdom was recognized the citizens observed the direct¬ 
ion in which the tops of the pokers were turned: toward the sky 
or parallel to the ground. This was the forcast of the good or the 
t»aa Harvest or the year. 

Not foolishness but inhuman ascetic sufferings and humiliat¬ 
ions are offered to the pious meditation of the reader. In a drastic 
and picturesque way they are depicted in the chapter on “the great 
winter frost”. 

One year the frost was extraordinarily cruel. Houses were buried 
under snow, men and cattle perished from the cold. “All flying 
birds died having nothing to eat”. Particularly miserable was the 
fate of beggers and wanderers. Their frozen bodies were picked 
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up on roads and thrown into huge common graves or pits to be 
buried with summary prayers by the church in the spring, according 
to the Kussian custom. 

All this terrible time the saint spent on the porch of the church. 
After two weeks of this hardship he went to a certain Symeon, a 
pious man, who pitied Procopius, and asked for a meai. To this 
friend Procopius told the story of his suffering and his salvation: 
“At first I could not endure and was in despair for my life... By night 
I descended from the porch... and went to the small huts, in front 
of the cathedral, where beggers lived... wishing to find some rest. 
But they... coming out with sticks chased me away as a dog being 
disgusted by me... and they shouted to me: Go away from here, 
you fool!... Then I came to an empty hut and found dogs there lying 
in a corner. I lied down by them wishing to be warmed by them. 
But those dogs got up a3id fled out of the hut and from me... Do 
you see, my lord and honorable father Symeon, what a sinner I am. 
Beggars and dogs are disgusted by me.” 

A miraculous vision saved the saint from imminent death. When 
he returned to his porch and crouched down expecting the end, he 
felt, all of a sudden, a strange Warmth and saw a beautiful youth 
with a branch of celestial flowers. The angel tapped him on his 
face with the branch... “and immediately the scent of the flowers 
entered my heart.” 

The description of the frost, of the saint’s seeking refuge with 
dogs and their disgusted departure as well as the selfhumiliating 
reflections on this occasion, all are derived from the Greek Life of 
Saint Andrew. To dissemble his source the author assumes the 
fiction of the confidential disclosure by Procopius to his friend 
S T " i n on, who is supposed, to have written a posthumous relation 
of his friendship with the saint. The figure of a confident plays a 
great role in the Greek Life of Saint Symeon, and it seems necessary 
in order to reveal the inner life of „Salos” so dissimilar to his exter¬ 
nal appearance. 

As a fool for Christ’s sake Procopius possessed a prophetic 
grace (no healing are assigned to him). Two of his prophecies are 
related in detail in his Life. As a fellow-countryman of saint Steph¬ 
en Procopius had to be brought into the closest relations with the 
later saint. We saw that he was made to be the friend of his father. 
He also prophesied to his mother Mary the future of her son still 
unborn. To make the miracle still more wonderous she is represented 
as a child three years old. One evening, at the time of Vespers with 
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her parents, she was passing the cathedral outside which “a great 
many people stood listening to the Vesper Songs” (unworthy to 
enter!). Procopius descended from the porch, his usual place of 
abode, and making a prostration before the little girl told all people 
that “this is the virgin Mary, the mother of the great father Steph¬ 
en, the archbishop and the teacher of Perm.” 

But the most famous prophecy and the miracle connected with 
the memory of Procopius was that of “flaming cloud” and the sal¬ 
vation of the town of Ustiug. 

Once, after Matins, Procopius came to the cathedral and declared 
to the priest and the whole congregation the revelation granted to 
him: “Brethren, repent of your many sins. If you don't, you will 
perish a cruel death, by fire and water, and all your town”. Nobody 
believed the fool, inspite of his tears and sobs. He walked through 
the town, like Jonas in Ninevah, repeating his revelation, with no 
success. “On the second Sunday at noon a dark cloud suddenly ap¬ 
peared — and it became like night. From all the four points arose 
large clouds, lightnings flashed incessantly, the thunder was so ter¬ 
rific that no one could hear each other. Even the earth trembled... 
and the heat was extreme”. Then the people understood that this 
was their imminent destruction. They gathered in the cathedrals 
prostrated themselves in prayer before God and before Our Lady’s 
icon. A fountain of oil which sprang miraculously from the icon 
was the sign of the divine pardon. The cloud emptied itself in a 
hail of stone about thirteen miles from the town in a wood where 
fallen trees, even in the sixteenth century, bore witness to the old 
terror. Besides the Life of Procopius the story of the hail of stone 
in Ustiug is told in the Manuscripts of the fifteenth c., and an an¬ 
nual ecclesiastical procession from the town to the wood comme¬ 
morated even to our day the miracle of Procopius. The stones still 
lying on the spot were identified as the splits of a meteorite. This 
was, obviouslv, the historical core of the legend. 

The death of Procopius is described as a worthy conclusion of 
his life. Having received a revelation of his forthcoming demise, 
he went at night to the gate of a monastery (probably to ask for 
admission, but was rejected). After prayer he lay down “at the end 
of the bridge” with his hands crossed upon his breast. “Of a sud¬ 
den a tempest arose with snow; the smow two palms deep cover¬ 
ed the town of Ustiug and its surroundings and destroyed all the 
crops and grain harvests”. For three days the clergy looked for 
Procopius, since they did not see him at the church, and only on 
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the fourth they found him buried under huge snow-drift. He was 
interred, according to his own will, not in the cemetery, or near 
a church but at the bank of the river where he liked to spend his 
time looking at the boats. Kenotic humiliation accompanies all the 
details of the story. To appreciate the miraculous element in his 
death one is reminded of its date; the eight of July. Yet, this is 
the feast day of the great Greek martyr, Procopius of Cesaria. It 
is a common device of martylogists to assign the feast day of the 
minor obscure saints after those of their illustrious namesakes. 
Thus, even the day of the death of saint Procopius was unknown 
in Ustiug. 

Still less is known about the other fools for Christ’s sake of 
the Russian Middle Ages. In the end of the fifteenth c. (died 1494), 
in the same Ustiug lived another “salos” John. The traits of 
asceticism from his youth are derived from the Life of saint Ser¬ 
gius. The main feature of his legend is the same as in that of Pro¬ 
copius- the frost. He lives in a church cabin at the Cathedral, half- 
naked, enduring all kind of insults. A new miraculous motive, oc- 
curing also in the ancient Kievan Patericon, is his sleep in an oven 
on live coals. A priest who saw him during this performance re¬ 
counted the story. The insensitivity to cold is, thus, complement¬ 
ed by similar insensitivity to heat in this portrait of a Christian 
cynic. A witness of the saint’s miraculous power, such as his con¬ 
fidant, is a necessary figure in this branch of hagiography. A gen¬ 
eral social contempt would have rendered posthumous canonizat¬ 
ion impossible. 

It is not without significance that the legend of saint Procopius 
has the first Russian holy fool come from Novgorod. This great 
city was the cradle of the Russian “saloi”. All the saints of this school 
of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth c. are connected 
with Novgorod, directly or indirectly. It does not mean that kenotic 
humility was the outstanding feature of the rich merchant city. 
Perhaps, the opposite would be true. But Novgorod, in a greater 
degree than the princely states, expressed the stamp of Russian 
popular life and mind. Religious life here was more spontaneous 
and less traditional. If foolishness for Christ’s sake is the parti¬ 
cular mark of Russian religion, it was bound to manifest itself 
earlier and stronger in Novgorod than elsewhere. It was here that 
in the fourteenth c. Nicholas (Kochanov) and Theodore, of whom 
we known from local chronicles, carried on their roisterous activities. 
They parodied by their fighting the bloody battles of the political 
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parties in Novgorod. Nicholas lived on the Sophia bank, Theodore 
on the Commerce bank of the Volkhov river. They flung insult 
and threw stones at each other across the Volkhov river. As soon 
as the one tried to cross the bridge the other drove him back shout¬ 
ing: “Don’t come to my bank, live on your own”. The legend adds 
that, after some of these battles these innocents returned to their 
quaters not over the bridge but directly across the water. 

Another miracle was told of Nicholas. He once was invited to 
a banquet of the Mayor who, obviously, was one of his admirers. 
But the servants did not wish to admit the fool. Then all the ves¬ 
sels with wine in the house became empty and remained so until 
the misunderstanding was cleared and the saint received his satis¬ 
faction. 

Exactly the same miraculous episode occurs in the Life of the 
“Salos” Isidore of Rostov (died 1474). Kluchevsky has already noted 
that many Rostov legends are copied from Novgorod patterns. An¬ 
other miracle of Isidore is derived from the famous epic song 
of Sadko the Rich Merchant of Novgorod. This Sadko, thrown over 
board into the sea by his companions as the propiating victim to 
the Sea King, was saved by the intervention of the great Saint Ni¬ 
cholas, the Lord of waters. In an analogous situation a merchant 
of Rostov had a vision of the “Salosi” Isidore who saved his life. From 
the legend of Procopius, as we have seen, derives the mention of 
the “German” (i. e. foreign) origin of Isidore. 

The first holy fool of Moscow was saint Maxim (died 1433), 
but nothing is known of him, even of his legendary character, as 
no Life of him was preserved or rather written. 

In conclusion we cannot help but mention one strange saint of 
Novgorod who was only half a “salos”, half a monk, gifted with a 
prophetic insight. This is Michael of the Klop monastery in the 
neighborhood of Novgorod (died 1453). He has the nickname of 
“Salos” (and even in a Greek form of the word), although in all his 
life of which three versions are know there is no feature of holy 
foolishness in the proper sense: nakedness, nomadic life, suffering 
of humiliations etc. Saint Michael of Klop is a seer and his Lives 
are the collection of “propheties”, which were, probably, written 
down in his monastery where the inmates surrounded the saint 
wi ll great veneration during hG entire life, which of course destroys 
the main significance of foolishness for Christ’s sake. Only the 
strangeness of his manners, a theatrical symbolism of his gestures 
could be interpreted a" “salia”. At most, his “foolisbnes” is expres- 
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sed in the beginning of his Life which relates, not his origin which 
remained unknown, but his appearance in the monastery of Klop. 

On the eve of St. John (in 1409), during the night service in 
the closed cell of one of the monks, was found an unknown old man 
who came nobody knew from where. “Before him a candle was 
burning, and he was sitting and writing a copy of the Acts of the 
Apostles”. All the questions of the abbot he answered with an 
exact repetition of his words. At first, he was considered a devil 
and was censed with insense (the devil cannot bear this sacred 
perfume), but the starets though “covering himself from the in- 
sense, repeated the prayers and made the sign of the cross”. Both 
in the church and in the refectory he behaved in orderly fashion 
and according to the ritual; moreover he displayed the not very 
customary art of “sweet reading”. He wished only not to reveal his 
name. The abbot liked him and allowed him to remain in the monas¬ 
tery. It is not said whether he was tonsured and if so where. He 
was an exemplary monk, obedient to the abbot in all things, spend¬ 
ing his days in praying and fasting. His life was “very cruel”. In 
his cell he had neither a bed nor a pillow but used to lie “on sand”, 
heated his cell with dung and ate nothing but bread and water. 

His name and his noble birth were disclosed during a visit to 
the monastery by a prince of Uglich, Konstantin, the son of De¬ 
metrius Donskoy. In the refectory the prince stared at the starets 
who was reading the book of Job and said: “This is Michael son 
of Maxim... This starets is connected with us (the princes of Mos¬ 
cow dynasty) by ties of parentage”. The monk neither denied nor 
confirmed this statement, but upon abbot’s insistance confessed 
that Michael was his real name. As no Russian prince had the name 
of Maxim a kinship by marriage had to be assumed, and Michael 
himself could not be of princely blood. 

From the time of this visit Michael’s renown in the monastery 
was naturally enhanced and his attemptsi at the “salia”, whatever 
they were, could not damage his fame. Princes and bishops con¬ 
versed with him, asked his blessings and received his prophecies 
not rarely very aminous ones. Under the abbot Theodosius he is 
described, at his side, as the coadministrator of the monastery. 
Now he points to a spot where a well is to be dug, now he predicts 
a famine and orders the starving to be fed the rye belonging to 
the community, in spite of the murmur of the brethren. Severe to 
the mighty of this world, he predicts illness to a mayor who wrong¬ 
ed the monastery, the death of the prince Shemiaka and the Arch- 
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bishop Euthymius I of Novgorod. In these prophecies of Michael 
there is an element of politics and that of Moscophile which sets 
him in the opposition to the boyars of Novgorod. Later legends as¬ 
cribe to him the prophecies of the birth of the prince Ivan III of 
Moscow and the loss of the freedom of Novgorod. 

In all this one sees no real foolishness but a quaintness of for¬ 
mulation which strikes the imagination. Foretelling the death of 
Shemiaka he strokes his head, and promising Euthymius, the arch¬ 
bishop elect, his consecration in Lithuania, he takes a handkerchief 
from his hands and puts it on his head. He follows the coffin of a 
deceased abbot accompanied by a domesticated deer whom he at¬ 
tracts with a piece of moss in his hands. One could say that only 
the general esteem of holy foolishness in Novgorod of that time 
imposes a nimbus of “salia” on this severe ascetic and seer. 

There is a particular feature in the Life of Michael that draws 
our attention. It is the stress put on his high social rank in disguise. 
A simple boyar, no great rarity among Russian monks, is almost 
turned into a prince. The secret shrouding his origin provokes cu¬ 
riosity and enhances the devotional awe before the humility of 
greatness. Greatness in voluntary humiliation is an aspect of the 
Russian kenotic religious spirit akin to foolishness for Christ’s 
sake, but not identical with it. A new trait, in comparison with saint 
Theodosius, for instance, is added by the veil of mystery. Michael 
of Klop is, perhaps, the first historical manifestation of this Rus¬ 
sian religious trend: to seek and to guess a hidden greatness in a 
humble appearance. This is a religious background for political 
“imposture” which characterizes Russian history of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The people fervently acclaimed false tsars 
and political pretenders risen from amid the lower classes. Apart 
from any political implications, so many people, both simple and 
educated, even some scholars, saw and still see the emperor Ale¬ 
xander I in the disguise of a starets Fedor Kuzmich living in Si¬ 
beria after his supposed death in 1825. 


* 
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Byzantium , Iconoclasm and the Monks 

REV. ALEXANDER SCHMEMANN 


1 

The history of the late Byzantine period — from the 8th to 
the 15th century — has not yet been written in full. This means 
that a centuries-long phase of our own church history has not been 
discerned and evaluated in all its inner complexity, in its “ruptures 
and links”. In a strange manner the Orthodox mind has always 
had little interest in Byzantium, and she has been the domain 
either of “worldly” historians — or of authorities on specific pro¬ 
blems. But, despite the abundance of monographs, there exists no 
history of the Byzantine Church in the full sense of the word — 
as the attempt to describe and to comprehend the road taken by 
history, to find an integral historical perspective. Somehow, entire 
centuries have slipped from the Church’s memory; against the 
background of the Buzantine “Middle Ages”, the historian’s at¬ 
tention pauses only for detached individuals and events. This makes 
every attempt at a rapid “survey” of Byzantium extremely difficult. 
The only thing that can be done is to give the “feel” of the Byzantine 
problem, the problem of the real meaning of this thousand-year 
phase in our journey through history. 

Significant above all is the fact that Byzantium can in no way 
be considered merely a past, completed, and outlived chapter of 
church history. Not only does she continue to live in the Orthodox 
Church but, in a sense, she still defines Orthodoxy itself, consti¬ 
tuting its “historic form”. Just as modern Catholicism crystal¬ 
lized in the Middle Ages and in the era of the Counter-Reformat¬ 
ion, so, perhaps to an even greater extent did Orthodoxy acquire its 
present form, its historic “canon”, in Byzantium. A simple inquiry 
will show that any aspect of our church life to which we might 
refer found its present-day form in the Byzantine period in particular. 
The development of Orthodox worship was completed in Byzantium, 
i. e., of that Rule which completes it and makes of it a system per¬ 
mitting almost no progress or change: the Byzantine typikons and 
euchologia of the 13th and 14th centuries already hardly differ 
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from our own missals and rule-books. The Orthodox icon is paint¬ 
ed in accordance with the Byzantine canon, our canonical tradition 
was fixed in both volume and interpretation by Byzantine canon¬ 
ists, in Byzantium there took final shape that list of the Fathers 
which has hitherto been the basis of Orthodox theology and, finally, 
in this period there first flowered that manner and spirit of piety 
which is well expressed in Russian by the word tserkovnost. In a 
sense the Byzantine period must be acknowledged as decisive in 
the history of Orthodoxy, and recognized as the age of the crystal¬ 
lization of church life. The modern Orthodox Church is — from 
history’s viewpoint — the Church of Byzantium, which has sur¬ 
vived the Byzantine Empire by five hundred years. 

2 

All historians of Byzantium declare in unison that a new period 
in her history opens with the beginning of the eighth century. 
The seventh century had ended in anarchy and in the almost complete 
ruin of the Empire. In the year 717 the Arabs besieged Constanti¬ 
nople, and her internal disorder made her an easy prey for an con- 
querer. Leo the Isaurian — one of those soldiers, numerous in the 
Byzantine army, from the eastern border country, who often rose 
to the highest ranks and by whom the Empire was actually held 
together — saved her. Leo was proclaimed Emperer and he started 
a new dynasty, that of the Isaurians. In a series of victorious wars, 
he (717-745) and his son, Constantine Copronymus (745-775), re¬ 
trieved the situation and added internal strength by a profound 
military, economic and administrative reform of the state. This 
reform, completing an evolution which had already begun under 
Heraclius, concludes the metamorphosis of Byzantium from a world 
Empire into a comparatively small state wherein all was subordi¬ 
nated to the need of withstanding pressure — that of Islam from 
the east, that of the Slavs from the north, and that of the Normans 
which was soon to come from the west. The Roman “oikumene” 
had finally been transformed into Byzantium. 

For the Church this period opens with a new disturbance, one 
which has branded the names of the Isaurian Emperors in her me¬ 
mory forever; namely iconoclasm, over which there was to be a pro¬ 
longed struggle of almost half a century. There has been much scho¬ 
larly dispute as to the causes of iconoclasm. Some have seen in it the 
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influence of the Mohammedan east with its ban on human images, 
and an attempt at a certain psychological compromise with Islam; 
others — the first revolt against the Church of the idea of a “se¬ 
cular” culture inspired by the Emperors, and a struggle for the 
liberation of art from every sort of suffocating “sacralism”; while 
a third group, finally, have detected a new outburst of the peren¬ 
nial Hellenic “spiritualism” for which the veneration of icons was 
a manifestation in religion of the artificial and the material. At 
any rate, it has been customary since the tenth century to lay 
all responsibility for the rise and spread of heresy at the foot of 
the Emperors. But new research shows that the dispute over icons 
first arose in the Church itself and that only later did the state 
authority interfere in it in a peremptory way. It also reveals that 
there were sufficient grounds for such a dispute. 

The veneration of icons has a long and complicated history. 
It too is the fruit of men’s gradual assimilation of the Church’s 
faith. The early Church did not know the icon in its modern, dog¬ 
matic significance. The beginning of Christian art — the painting 
of the catacombs — is of a symbolic, or as Professor V. V. Weidle 
has defined it, a “signitive” nature. It is not the portrayal of Christ, 
of the saints, or of the various events of sacred history, as on an 
icon, but the expression of certain ideas about Christ and the Church, 
first and foremost the expression of the sacramental experience 
of Baptism and the Eucharist, that is to say of the twofold “mys¬ 
tery” through which salvation is granted to him who has believed. 
“In art of a signitive kind not the interpretation of its subjects — 
for how they are interpreted makes no difference to its aims — 
but their selection and combination are important. It is not so much 
inclined to depict divinity as it is to portray the function of divinity. 
The Good Shepherd of the sarcophagi and the catacombs is not 
only not an image, he is not even a symbol of Christ; he is the 
visual signification of the idea that the Saviour saves, that He 
has come to save us, that we are saved by Him. Daniel in the lion’s 
den is likewise not a portrait of even the most conventional sort, 
but a symbol of the fact that Daniel was saved and that we have 
been saved like Daniel. This art cannot be called art in the real 
sense of the word. It does not represent and it does not express: 
it signifies, and it signifies that fiery core, that living sun of faith 
in the “mysteries” to which the martyrs and pastors of those cent¬ 
uries, the newly baptized pagans, the rite of their baptism, and 
the enemies of the Christian Church themselves all bear witness.” 
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But, although it renounced art for the sake of something else, this 
painting of the catacombs actually proved to be a cause of the 
“rise of that new, medieval art, religious and Christian throughout, 
which gradually consolidated itself both in the east and in the 
west of the Empire. In order that it might arise, corporeal and 
mental forms and images had to become spiritual, a naturalistic 
art had to become transcendental. So as to come to life and be re¬ 
born, art was obliged to renounce itself and plunge, as though into 
a baptismal font, into the pure element of faith. It accepted “peni¬ 
tence for its life” and was washed “in the waters of everlasting 
life” that it might become “a new creature”. (V. V. Weidle). 

The icon is also a fruit of this “making new” of art, and its 
appearance in the Church is connected, of course, with the unveiling 
in the Church’s consciousness of the meaning of God-Manhood: 
the fullness of the Godhead which dwells is Christ corporeally. No 
one has ever seen God, but the Man Christ heveals Him in full. In Himf 
God becomes visible. But this means that He also becomes por- 
trayable. An image of the Man Jesus is an image of God, because 
Christ is the God-Man. But if the world itself and its matter can 
be sanctified by the grace of the Holy Spirit and, feeding our bo¬ 
dies, also feed our souls, or, more certainly, the “wlhole” man, in 
God’s full conception of him as an incarnate spirit; if the water 
of Baptism grants us forgiveness of sins; if the bread and wine of 
the Euchrist give us in Holy Communion the Body and Blood of 
Christ, then a portrayal of Christ — the product of human art 
— may also be filled with the grace of His presence and His power; 
may become not an “image” but also a spiritual reality. In the icon 
there is at once a further revelation of the profundity of the dogma 
of Chalcedon and the gift of a new dimension in human art, because 
Christ has given a new dimension to man himself. 

In the seventh century many literary remains already give 
evidence of the veneration of icons; it is a well established fact 
of church life. “I sketch and paint Christ and the sufferings of 
Christ in churches, in homes, in public squares”, writes Leontius 
the Hierapolian, “and on icons, on linen cloth, in closets, on clothes, 
and in every place I paint so that men may see them plaintly, may 
remember them and not forget them... And as thou, when thou 
makest thy reverence to the Book of the Law, bowest down not to 
the substance of skins and ink, but to the sayings of God that are 
found therein, so I do reverence to the image of Christ. Not to the 
substance of wood and paint — that shall never happen ... But, 
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by doing reverence to an inanimate image of Christ, through Him 
I think to embrace Christ Himself and to do Him reverence... We 
Christians, by bodily kissing an icon of Christ, or of an apostle 
or martyr, are in spirit kissing Christ Himself or His martyr.” 
(For every saint is a witness for Christ, who shows forth in his 
own person all the power of union with Him, being His living icon). 
And from this “Chalcedonian” interpretation of the icon there 
also derived the method of painting them prescribed by the 82nd 
decree of the Council “in Trullo”: “In venerating the ancient icons 
and the saints who were devoted to the Church, as symbols and 
prototypes of the Truth, we venerate more highly Grace and Truth 
as the fulfillment of the Law. Therefore, that what has been accom¬ 
plished may be represented to all men’s eyes through the art of 
painting, We Decree that henceforth there are to be imprinted 
upon the icons of Christ our God — Who took in the guise of hu¬ 
manity that in this semblance men might discover the depth of God’s 
humility — His Words, to bring to mind His life in the flesh, His 
Passion, His saving Death, and the redemption of the whole world 
which has proceeded therefrom.” In this text the fundamentals 
and the meaning of the icon are already given: they are testimo¬ 
nials to the Incarnation, testimonials in the full sense of the word 
— images, whose subject has been filled with power. 

But, as is almost always the case in the Church, acceptance 
and definition preceded “the path of understanding”, experience 
came before revelation in thought. Moreover, the veneration of 
icons, because the line dividing its “Chalcedonian” essence from 
real idol-worship is an exceeding fine one, very soon became per¬ 
verted in many places and took on improper forms. The seventh 
century was simultaneously the time of astonishing fruits of 
church “contemplation”, and of an indisputable coarsening of the 
mass of Christians. And among the masses the veneration of icons 
was sometimes exemplified by crude and sensual superstition. 
“Many think”, wrote the saintly Anastasius of Sinai, “that he 
sufficiently reveres his baptism who, entering the church, kisses 
all the icons without paying any attention to the Liturgy and the 
divine service.” There appeared the customs of taking icons as 
godparents for one’s children, of adding paint scraped from icons 
to the Eucharistic wine, of laying the sacrament upon an icon so 
as to receive it from a saint’s hand, etc.: “In the great majority 
of these phenomena, no doubt, a crude distortion of church ritual 
made itself felt, the honor paid to icons approached idol-worship 
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and honoring their very material substance was permitted.” (Bo¬ 
lotov). In other words, the same thing occurred with the veneration 
of icons that had often happened earlier with the cult of the saints 
and the veneration of relics. Arising from sound, Christological 
foundations as a product and a revelation of the Churc’s faith in 
Christ, too often they lost touch with this foundation, they changed 
into something self-contained and, in consequence, were reduced to de¬ 
clining back into paganism. 

But these distortions alone, of course, would not have been 
sufficient to create the profound and long-lasting iconoclastic mo¬ 
vement. This was a very subtle, theologically well thought-out, 
rejection of the whole concept of the icon, which required the Church 
to exert its mind afresh, demanded creative effort and theological 
“contemplation”. 

Iconoclastic sentiments appeared at the very beginning of the 
eighth century among the bishops of the eastern borderlands of the 
Empire. And they at once proved to be so strong that Germanos, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, was obliged to defend the truth¬ 
fulness of venerating icons in a special epistle. But the ferment 
which had started soon reached the Emperor Leo, and it then im¬ 
mediately took on its “imperial” dimension: Leo openly sided with 
the iconoclasts. This new interference of the state authority in a 
theological dispute complicated it tragically for a long time. Leo 
published a decree against icons in about the year 730. The Pa¬ 
triarch Germanos who had not submitted to him was removed 
and replaced by Anastasius who wjas sympathetic to iconoclasm. 
Shortly thereafter the first blood was shed: in a skirmish between 
the mob and soldiers who, at the Emperor’s command, had taken 
down from the Chalcopratian Gate a revered icon of Christ, seve¬ 
ral people were killed. In Greece opposition to the new heresy took 
the form of a political uprising, the entire West condemned it again 
unanimously: all this poured oil upon a blazing fire. But it was 
Leo’s son, Constantine Copronymus, who now began a real perse¬ 
cution of the icon-worshippers. A brilliant general and statesman, 
he also showed himself to be a remarkable theologian: fragments 
of his works against icons that have been preserved display deep, 
well-reasoned conviction. 

Constantine pursued his iconoclastic policy systematically. 
Carrying out in a few years a “purge” of the episcopate, he sum¬ 
moned in 754 an “ecumenical” council in Constantinople at which 
icons and the veneration of icons were condemned in a lengthy, 
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carefully justified “oros”. At this council, as always, the active 
minority triumphed, namely the convinced opponents of icons. The 
majority, unprepared for a theological defense, had never “thought 
through” the veneration of icons, and it passively accepted the 
“general line”. 

Having secured the council’s approval, Constantine began to 
put its decision into practice with fire and swiord. From this “de¬ 
cade of blood” (762-775) there have remained in our church ca¬ 
lendars many names of the “neo-martyrs”, as the Church has en¬ 
titled them. True, it must be said that the first reaction against 
iconoclasm on the part of the bulk of the Church was rather feeble. 
Among the martyrs of this period we observe almost no bishops, 
white clergy, or laymen. Many did not give up the preservation and 
veneration of icons in secret, but they did not state theii convictions 
openly. Thus, St. Tarasius of Constantinople, a future hero of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council, at which the dogma of the venerat¬ 
ion of icons was promulgated, had a brilliant governmental career 
under Copronymus. In fact only the monks rose to the defense of 
icons and," in the words of Professor I. M. Andreev, “one can dis¬ 
pute as to which term more precisely characterizes the work of 
reform — “iconomachy” or “monachomachy”. And it was upon 
the monks in particular that the whole weight of persecution fell. 
We shall try below to show that in this struggle with the monks 
another meaning of the iconoclastic struggle, no longer purely theo¬ 
logical, comes into view. Here we only stress the fact that the monks 
proved to be the chief confessors of Truth and, indeed, the lives 
of St. Stephen the New of St. Andrew Kalivitus are illuminated 
by an “early Christian” spirit. Along with this destruction of the 
monastic element there went also, of course, the destruction of the 
icons, and they were replaced by “worldly art”: hunting scenes, 
decorative designs, etc. And it can never be known how and in what 
this persecution would have had its ending, if the aged Emperor- 
fanatic had not died on September 14th, 775. Under his son Leo 
IV the Khazar, though he too was a convinced iconoclast, the per¬ 
secution died down. And a real reaction came when, after Leo’s 
death, authority passed to his wife, Irene (780-802), on account of 
his son, Constantine Vi’s minority. Irene, who had always been a 
devotee of icons and monks, started to prepare an Ecumenical 
Council, and to this end she installed as patriarch Tarasius, the State 
secretary, a wise and moderate Orthodox. But fifty years of ico¬ 
noclasm had a deep effect on Byzantine society: the first attempt 
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to assemble the Council — in Constantinople — was frustrated 
by the soldiers, who worshipped the memory of Copronymus. Only 
in 787, and not in the capital but in Nicaea, did there assemble, 
with Patriarch Tarasius presiding, the Seventh Ecumenical Council, 
at which the dogma of the veneration of icons was formulated and 
promulgated. 

This dogma had been prepared for by that reaction of Orthodox 
theological thought which was evoked by iconoclasm; first and 
foremost, it was the work of St. John of Damascus (who had died, 
in all probability, before the iconoclastic council of 753). John had 
lived in Syria under the rule of the Arabs; he then became a monk 
in the monastery of St. Sabbas in Palestine. He derived his defense 
of icons directly from the God-Manhood of Christ. Before He was 
made Man only symbols and “shadows” were possible. In a certain 
sense the whole world is full of “natural images” of God, but some¬ 
thing completely new began from the moment that the “word be¬ 
came flesh”. “When He Who is without a body and without form. 
Who has neither quantity nor magnitude, Who is incomparable 
with respect to the superiority of His nature, Who exists in Divine 
form, accepts a bondservant’s appearance and submits to it, 
both as to quantity and size, and arrays Himself in bodily form, 
then do thou trace Him upon wood, and rest thy hopes in contemp¬ 
lating Him, Who has permitted Himself to be seen.” But because 
God has united with man forever, an image of the Man Christ is 
also an image of God: “everything that is human in Christ is now 
the living image of God” (G. Florovsky). And in this union “matter” 
itself Is made new and becomes “worthy of praise”. “I do not bow 
down to matter, but to 'the Creator of matter, Who for my sake 
took on substance and Who through matter accomplished my sal¬ 
vation, and I shall not cease to honor matter, through which my 
salvation was accomplished.” This means that everything in the 
world and the world itself has, taken on a new meaning in the In¬ 
carnation of God, everything has become accessible to sanctifi¬ 
cation, matter itself has become a channel of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, it no longer divides us from God but opens up for us the 
way ,to union with Him. We “honor” all things because Christ 
has honored all things, and each act of worship of God Himself 
Who is in all things. 

This Christological definition of the icon and the veneration 
of icons also forms the substance of the dogma promulgated by the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council and from this viewpoint the whole 
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Christological dispute comes to a climax with this council, which 
gave it its final '‘cosmic” meaning. “We Therefore, proceeding as it 
were along ,a royal road and following the God-revealing teaching 
of the saints our Fathers and the tradition of the Catholic Church... 
with all circumspection and care do decree: That, like the image 
of the glorious and life-giving cross, there shall be placed in the 
holy churches of God, on the sacred vessels and vestments, on walls 
and on wood, in houses and along the roads, glorious and holy icons, 
painted in colors and made from mosaic and out of other substance 
expedient to this matter, icons of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and... of the .A[other of God... and of all saints and holy men.” 

The reverence rendered to these images is different from the 
“true devotion according to the faith which befits the Divine na¬ 
ture alone”; the council defined it as a “worship of reverence”. In 
it the “honor rendered to the image ascends to its prototype and 
he who reveres an icon is worshipping the hypostasis of he who is 
portrayed thereon.” In this ( way the dogma of the veneration of 
icons concludes the dogmatic “dialectic” of the age of the Uni¬ 
versal Councils, a dialectic which was concentrated on two funda¬ 
mental themes of the Christian Revelation; on the doctrine of the 
Trinity and on the doctrine of God-Manhood. In this respect the 
“faith of the Seven Ecumenical Councils and of the Fathers” is 
the everlasting and immutable foundation of Orthodoxy. 

But, although vanquished dogmatically, iconoclasm revived 
wich new strength after the death of Irene in 802. There were still 
supporters enough of the heresy, chiefly in government and mili¬ 
tary circles, where the glorious reign of Constantine Copronymus 
was invested with enraptured adoration. And all the misfortunes 
and failures of the Empire, which descended upon her at the be¬ 
ginning of the ninth century — wars, invasions, revolts — were 
ascribed in such quarters to “iconolatry”. In 815 the Emperor Leo 
V the Armenian demanded of the Patriarch Nicephorus that the 
ifo.. - ic churches should be raised above human height, thus be¬ 
coming impossible to kiss. From that instant all understood that a 
persecution was inevitable. But on this occasion the Church was 
not taken unawares: the decree of the Ecumenical Council and the 
writings of the defenders of icon-veneration gave her weapons 
that she had previously lacked. The entire Church rose to the de¬ 
fense of Orthodoxy against the Emperor. The Patriarch Nicepho¬ 
rus was the first to suffer, but he had time to announce the im¬ 
minent struggle to the Church and summon her to resistance. He 
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was deposed and exiled. The saintly Theodore the Studite, abbot 
of the famous monastery of Studios in Constantinople, took his 
place at the head of the Orthodox population. On Palm Sunday 
815, thousands of Studite monks moved through the city in pro¬ 
cession, carrying icons. The gauntlet had been thrown down before 
the state and a bloody persecution began. It made more victims 
than the persecution of Copronymus: scores of bishops exiled, 
monks drowned in sewn-up sacks or tormented in torture cham¬ 
bers... Although weakened somewhat, the persecution con¬ 
tinued under Leo’s successors — Michael II (820-829) and The- 
ophilus (829-842) — and after the year 834 the wave of terror 
gained fresh intensity. The final victory of Orthodoxy again came 
through a woman. The wife of Theophilus, the Empress Theodora, 
halted the persecution immediately after her husband’s death. In 
March 843, Methodius, one of the sufferers on behalf of icon-wor¬ 
ship, took the patriarchal throne. On March 11,843, the first Sun¬ 
day in Lent, the reinstatement of icons was proclaimed in the Ca¬ 
thedral of St. Sophia and this day has remained in the Church’s 
memory as “The Triumph of Orthodoxy”: since then each year 
on this Sunday the Church celebrates her victory over the last of 
the great heresies and, solemnly proclaiming the Truth, she excom¬ 
municates all those who do not acknowledge this truth. “The Tri¬ 
umph of Orthodoxy” — an epilogue to the age of the Ecumenical 
Councils. 


3 

But the dogmatic question of the meaning of iconworship does 
not exhaust the significance of the iconoclastic upheaval. With ico- 
noclasm the vexing problem of church-state relations became so acute 
as to reach a breaking point and the “synthesis” of Justinian col¬ 
lapsed. In itself the Church’s conflict with a heretical Emperor 
was nothing new and St. John of Damascus was only repeating the 
words of St. Maxim the Confessor when he declared that “it is 
not the business of Caesar to engage in definitions of the faith.” 
But the importance of iconoclasm lay in the fact that it exposed 
the pagan and antichristian roots of the Byzantine theocracy in its 
fundamental form. Therefore the overthrow of iconoclasm was the 
starting point of a new “synthesis”, a union of Church and Empire 
which was to determine the subsequent fate of the Byzantine world. 

In the first place it was no accident that the struggle over 
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icons in the eighth century also proved to be a struggle over mo- 
nasticism. We must remember the significance of monasticism in 
the preceding era: at the moment of the world’s “Christianization” 
it embodied in itself the “eschatological” aspect of Christianity 
as the overcoming of the world itself by the light of the Kingdom 
“not of this world”, and by that very light it was saving Christiani¬ 
ty from falling into worldliness. And we have also indicated that 
from this standpoint there is nothing more characteristic and no¬ 
teworthy in the Church’s relationship to the Christian world than 
the “victory” of monasticism in that world, its acceptance as the 
“norm” of the Christian Way. Not only the Church, but even the 
Empire yielded to monasticism: emperors vied with great noblemen 
in creating monasteries, so that, according to Professor I. M. An¬ 
dreyev’s calculations, the number of monks in Byzantium had reach¬ 
ed 100,000 by the outset of iconoclasm — an almost incredible 
percentage of the population! The monks had become the “leading 
stratum” of the Church, her model and her conscience. 

But if the Empire accepted unreservedly this victory of mo¬ 
nasticism and safeguarded it with every possible guarantee and 
privilege, monasticism could not but become in the course of time 
a real burden to her. Above all, monasticism lay like a heavy load 
upon the economic life of the state; tens of thousands of people 
were lost to the army, the vast property of the monks was escap¬ 
ing taxation, a whole section of the population was found to be 
outside the state’s control. And rather early in Byzantine legislat¬ 
ion we see attempts to regulate somehow this elemental fact, to 
guide it into the normal channels of state activity. On the o 1 her 
hard monasticism’? very triumph proved harmful to it: 
from the beginning of the seventh century there are 
increasing singns of an unmistakable deterioration. The 
monasteries had grown rich, privileges of every sort had now begun 
to a i iract to them not those alone who sought a Christian “max¬ 
imalism”: the monks who had become the counsellors, the men¬ 
tors, and the confessors of the whole Byzantine society naturally 
were but too often exposed to the temptation of abusing this con¬ 
fidence. The decrees of the Council “in Trullo” paint a rather uncon- 
soiing picture in this regard. 

But it was in the eighth century that the spirit of heroism 
began to sweep abroad in the Empire: the Empire was perishing, 
the Isaurian Emperors saved her at the price of a terrible strain¬ 
ing of all the forces of the state and in this stress a new patriotic 
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consciousness was born in Byzantium. This total mobilization — 
as in Russia under Peter the Great — almost inevitably was bound 
to raise the question of monasticism, thus in Copronymus’s policy 
one feels distinctly that it is not the monk’s defense of icons alone 
that forms the root of his hatred for them. In this way the op¬ 
position between the two “logics” that had been poisoning relat¬ 
ions since time immemorial between Church and Empire was brought 
to light. According to onje “logic” — that of the Church — the 
state was called upon to be the mainstay and earthly “receptacle” 
of the Church and therefore was to submit to ecclesiatieal values, 
even if these were opposed to the state’s interests; according to 
the second “logic” — the theocratic one — Christianity itself was 
always in the final analysis interpreted as a state cult, as the re¬ 
ligious support of the Empire. In the first “logic” monasticism was 
a symbol of the extran(atural quality of the Church, of the inner 
freedom of Christianity and the Christian personality from the 
all-absorbing “utilitarianism” of the state; in the second it could 
not but sooner or later prove useless and therefore also harmful to 
the state. Behind the revolt against monasticism there was revealed 
the desire of the Isaurians to thoroughly subject the Church to the 
state, to render her in all respects “useful”. The Isaurian emperors 
in this respect proved to be the logical ones to complete that theo¬ 
cratic “logic” which, in essence, had prevailed in Church-Empire 
relations since the very conversion of Constantine. And Leo expres¬ 
sed this theocratic, absolutist state-consciousness in the preface 
to the “Eclogue” — a new code of laws which he published. “The 
Lord, having entrusted the realm to the emperors, hath likewise 
commanded them to tend Christ’s faithful flock, after the example 
of Peter, the chief of the Apostles”. Here is the final deduction 
from the Justinian “symphony”. 

Thus the victory of icon-veneration turned out to be also a 
victory for monasticism. And it was not only an external triumph 
but an inward one, too. The persecution revived and renewed it and 
at the start of the ninth century we see a genuine flowering of 
Byzantine monasticism, linked in the first place with the name 
of St. Theodore the Studite. It was he in particular who finally 
formulated that ideology of monasticism, that definition of its 
functions in the Church, which would consolidate its: triumph forever. 
In St. Theodors’s “system”, monasticism, which started as a “pri- 
cate”, lay and individual movement is clearly defined as a special 
ministry of the Church. The monks are the Church’s “nerves 
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and her support”, they are the “salt of the earth and the light 
of the world”, “a light for them that sit in darkness”, “an example 
and a declaration”. And this was so because the goal of the monk is 
not something different from the layman’s goal but is the final 
goal of every Christian — the Kindom of Heaven* the soul’s sal¬ 
vation. And one cannot save one’s soul except by renouncing the 
world. “To ask whence it hath been revealed to us that we should 
renounce the world (an echo of iconoclastic doubts in the expediency 
of monasticism) and become a monk is nothing other than to ask 
whence it hath been revealed to us to become a Christian.” One 
should not think that St. Theodore saw salvation in monasticism 
alone. But here a central problem of all Christian history comes 
into view. Theodore asserts that Christianity is impossible without 
what is called “renunciation” in the Gospel. Whereupon historical 
fact ascertains that actually the Gospels’ call to “ ” 

has only been realized in monastic life. Essentially, all Christians are 
summoned to “maximalism”, but historically this “maximalism” 
is always in practice being turned into “minimalism”, into compro¬ 
mise, into worldly laxness. Therefore the monastic life is in its own 
way a historical shadow of Christianity which the Church will cast 
until she is “fulfilled.” According to St. Theodore the monks must 
be in the Church her active inner kernel, a perpetual reminder of 
the Christian’s ultimate calling, the “support and affirmation” of 
the Church. In Constantinople itself St. Theodore revitalized the 
ancient Studite monastery, which soon become one of the chief 
centers of Byzantine church life. Monastic life was finally estab¬ 
lished in the heart of Byzantium. 

This triumph of monasticism also spelled the failure of the 
iconoclastic attempt to destroy the independence of the Church, 
to include her without reservations in the theocratic 
framework. Often historians have not understood the meaning of 
this victory. “In the struggle for Orthodoxy” wrote Harnack, “the 
Church was victorious, in the struggle for freedom she was defeated.” 
But what sort of freedom is being discussed here? The monks were 
not fighting for the “separation of Church and state”, still less for 
a clericalist subjection of the state to the Church, but only for that 
conception of theocracy which, since the days of Constantine’s 
conversion, had opened so broadly to the Empire the arms of the 
Church. And, as a counterpoise to Harnack and all the historians 
who measure Byzantium according to western categories (categories 
which in the West itself only appeared later on), it must be affirm- 
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ed that it was the Church, and not the Empire, which was victorious 
in this struggle. Of course on earth and in history there are no 
final victories. This victory too, like the first one gained under 
Constantine over paganism, cost the Church dearly 
and also had its negative aspects. But before speaking 
of these last, we must try to reveal the essence and the significance 
of this new, late-Byzantine conception of theocracy. Only when we 
have uncovered this shall we again obtain a reliable criterion for 
judgements as to the success or failure of the Orthodoxy of Byzan¬ 
tium. 

This conception is best of all exposed to view in the “Epangoge”, 
an introduction to the code of laws published at the close of the 
ninth century by the Emperor Basil I the Macedonian which was 
to remain until the end of the Empire the “fundamental law”, as 
it were, concerning the relations of Church and state. A comparison 
of it with Justinian’s “symphony” as that was formulated in its sixth 
novella, shows the change that had taken place in the state’s under¬ 
standing of itself. The “Epanagoge” also has its starting point the 
parallel position of Emperor and Patriarch — “the most exalted 
and the most necessary members of the realm”, and in it are defined 
the obligations of each. “The task of the Emperor is to safeguard 
and secure the strength of the nation by good governance, to restore 
this strength when it is impaired through watchful care, and to 
obtain new strength by wisdom and by just ways and deeds. The 
aim of the Patriarch is first of all this — that he is to preserve in 
piety and purity of life those people whom he has received of God; 
...he must, as there is opportunity, convert all heretics to Orthodoxy 
and the unity of the Church... further, he must lead unbelievers into 
adopting the faith, astounding them with the splendor and the 
glory and the wondrousness of his own devotion... The Emperor 
must perform beneficial acts, wherefore he is also called benefactor... 
The aim of the Patriarch is the salvation of the souls entrusted to 
him; he must live by Christ and strive wholeheartedly for peace... 
The Emperor must be of the highest perfection in Orthodoxy and 
piety... versed in the dogmas concerning the Holy Trinity and in 
the definition concerning salvation through the Incarnation of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ ... It is natural for the Patriarch to be a teacher 
and to treat high and low alike without restraint ... and to speak 
of the truthfulness and safeguarding of dogmas before the face 
of the Emperor without confusion ... The Patriarch alone must 
interpret the maxims of the ancienjts, the definitions of the Holy 
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Fathers, and the satutes of the Holy Councils... It is for the Em¬ 
peror also to support firstly all that is written in Holy Scripture, 
then likewise all dogmas established by the seven Holy Councils, 
and also selected Roman laws.” 

Professor Vernadsky and many others have inferred from the 
“Epanagoge” a full and final blending of Church and Empire into 
a single “church-state body”, i. e., in essence the crowning of a pro¬ 
cess begun by Justinian. Its text would appear to justify such an 
interpretation. But commentary usually goes no further than a 
simple statement of this fact, while the “Epanagoge” actually does 
as much to overcome the iniquity of the Justinian “symphony” as 
to speak of merging Church and State. In one sense a fusion did 
really occur: all members of the Church were subjects of the Em¬ 
pire, the “borders” of Church and Empire coincided. But does this 
mean that they constituted a single “organism”, headed by a diar¬ 
chy of the Emperor and the Patriarch? Above all it must not be 
forgotten that the “Epanagoge” is political law and that it speaks 
of the state, not the Church. This state, because it is Christian, 
is organically linked with the Church and this same bond is exem¬ 
plified in the diarchy of Emperor and Patriarch. What is the mean¬ 
ing of this diarchy? Its meaning lies in the fact that apart from 
his position in the Church as defined in the canons, the Patriarch 
now secures a special position in the government structure: his 
place therein is analogous with that of the Emperor. He is in some 
sense the Church’s representative in the state, the watchguard of 
its orthodoxy and faithfulness to Christianity, a guarantee of the 
Empire’s “orthodoxy”, and he alone, therefore, has a right to teach 
and interpret church doctrine and the state itself charges him with 
the defence of the Orthodox faith before the Emperor himself. But 
of the Emperor the ’’Epanagoge” requires only fidelity to Orthodoxy 
— to her doctrine concerning Christ and the Trinity. One must 
emphasize again and again that in the Byzantine vision of the ideal 
the Church and the state were not connected by a juridical definition 
and delimitation of their spheres of action, but by the Orthodox 
faith: the faith and doctrine of the Church which the Empire had 
accepted as its own faith. And the “Fount” of this doctrine, its 
custodian and interpretrix, was the Church and not the Empire. 
But, hallowed by its Orthodoxy, the Empire was, of course, no 
longer an object to indifference to the Church, and its special, sacred 
purpose was made manifest in the position which the Emperor, 
for his part, held in the Church. This position was symbolized 
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in the Emperor’s coronation ceremony which, from the ninth century 
on, can be considered as in its own way a liturgical expression of 
the Byzantine theocracy. A vital moment therein was the Emperor’s 
profession of faith and his oath to maintain the faith in its entirety: 
the imperial power had finally ceased to be the one “reflection” in 
the world of the Divine power, but was now itself subject to the 
Truth preserved by the Church. Then there was the ceremony of 
Anointing, which also in all probability became in the ninth century 
the fundamental and instituting moment of the coronation. This 
conferring of a special “charisma” upon the Emperor — a special 
gift — by the Church for the governance of the Empire, did not 
signify the “politicization” of the Church but — even if only “symbol¬ 
ically” — the clericalizing of the Empire. The Emperor bowed his 
head and the Patriarch with his own hand placed the crown upon, 
him, saying: “In the i^ajne of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost”, to which the people would answer: “Holy, Holy, Holy. 
Glory in the Highest to God and earth peace.” Often the Byzantine 
Emperor’s special part in divine service is discussed as though 
it indicated that he had a particularly sacred or even a sacerdotal 
position in the Church. And those who discuss this point the most 
know the least about it. But, as D. Ph. Belyaev, the Russian Byzan- 
tinist, has skilfully demonstrated, this participation was actually 
very unimportant and, in any event, devoid of any priestly signifi¬ 
cance at all. The Emperor had the place of precedence in the pro¬ 
cession of the Great Entrance (similar to the modern “boy with 
the candle”) and he also kept the right, which had once belonged 
to all laymen, of entering the apse so as to bring his offering to 
the altar. The 69th decree of the Council “in Trullo”, sanctioning this 
right, speaks of the exception made in this case for the Emperor, 
but on the same point stresses that this right belongs to the lay 
state in general. 

Thus one cannot simply equate Byzantine theocracy with either 
“caesaropapism” (the subjection of the Church to the State), or 
with “papocaesarism” (the subjection of the State to the Church for 
which the medieval popes struggled), although both these ten¬ 
dencies appeared and were too often to appear therein as its sinful 
distortions. If the Empire had received the faith from the Church 
and was consecrated by that faith, the Church in turn, without 
being false to her mystical and sacramental “independence”, had 
entered into the Empire, had charged it with protecting her, safe¬ 
guarding her, and even, in her earthly aspect, with “organizing” 
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her. In this sense it is true that henceforth Church and Empire will 
compromise a single whole, “unimixed and inseparable”. But this 
did not happen out of a confusion of ideas, since confusion a(long 
with iconoclasm, had been surmounted, but, on the contrary, out 
of the “maximalism” of the Church which felt herself to be an “icon 
of Christ” for the world, but did npt take earthly power upon her¬ 
self, nor the earthly organization of man’s life... 
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DOCUMENTS 


A CONTEMPORARY SERBIAN ORTHODOX EVALUATION OF 

LUTHER 

FIRM ILIAN O C OK OLJ.'Cii 


In 1934, S. Matich published in Bogoslovilje, the organ of the 
Orthodox Theological Faculty of the University of Belgrade, the 
only contemporary Serbian comments on Martin Luther’s activity 
and influence, four hundred years after they were written. The 
document in question, a letter, was signed in the name of the mo¬ 
nastic Council of Mount Athos by Gavrilo, Hegumen of the mo¬ 
nastery of Hilandar, 1 and Plot 2 of Mount Athos. The letter is dated 
1534 and is addressed to King John Zapolya 3 of Hungary in reply 
to a royal letter sent to the Athonite monks. Through hhs secretary, 
one Lacke, the King had requested the brotherhood for informat¬ 
ion on the teaching of Luther, specifically concerning the invocation 
of saints, the meaning of prayer, fasting and confession, the fate 
of souls after death, and clerical celibacy. The king’s letter is evi¬ 
dently part of a longer correspondence, for it states that a first 
letter of Gavrilo is filed in the royal archives. Unfortunately this 
first letter has not been found. 

Hegumen Gavrilo’s letter is all the more interesting because 
Old Serbian literature is not rich in original theological composit¬ 
ions. The author is known for a second literary effort: the translat¬ 
ion from the Greek of the Typikon, 4 which was copied by hand in 
a printed service book of the Vozuce monastery. Three additional 
Serbian letters from King’s John Zapolya’s court are extant. 5 

The letter of the Hungarian King and Hegumen Gavrilo’s reply 
are preserved in the National Library in Belgrade. In his Manuscripts 
and Ancients Printed Books, 1902, Ljuba Stojanovic gives) only the 
headings and opening sentences of the two letters. 6 The first full 
text and translation into modern Serbian appeared in 1934. 7 Col¬ 
lections from which these letters were taken dated from the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It should be noted that Gavrilo’s 
second letter is not preserved in full, since the final leaf is missing. 

It is to be noted, that this document comes out of what can 
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only fairly be described as the medival period of Orthodoxy. Lack 
of communication and, therefore, lack of first hand knowledge of 
the men and events which were shaking the Western world, will 
account for some innacuracies in specific refrence to the Luther’s 
teachings. 

Preoccupation with the devastating results of the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople, will account for the fact that the results of the quit 
internal reforming genius of Orthodoxy is not manifest in the argu¬ 
ments advanced by the monastic writer. 

A second letter of King John of Hungary, written by his Logo- 
thete, 8 to the Prot of Mount Athos and the entire Council, in which 
he discusses the beliefs and laws of Luther, and requesting an answer 
based on the Holy Scripture concerning certain points of Luther’s 
'teaching. 

To Father Gavrilo, Prot of Mount Athos, greatly honored and 
blessed with a position of high rank among monks, a teacher, in¬ 
structor and shepherd, well versed in the Holy Scriptures and the 
traditions of the Holy Fathers, I, Lacko of Macesti, royal Logothete, 
am humbly bowing to your holy person and to all of the fathers 
and brothers of Mount Athos. 

We, therefore, request your reverence to write to us concerning 
the souls of departed Orthodox believers: where will these souls re¬ 
main until the Day of Judgement? Will they wait for the Judgement 
of Christ in heaven or elsewhere; further, will the souls of the right¬ 
eous suffer until the Day of Judgement or not? We request your 
reverence to write to us regarding this matter and to give us your 
opinion, for our priests are not all teaching the people in the same 
manner. Some say that when a righteous person dies soul imme¬ 
diately goes to the heavenly kingdom. Others say, however, that 
there is no verdict from God until the Day of Judgement. But how 
could such a thing happen, and why do they speak of trials ? We are 
puzzled by this and request you to write to us, basing your answer 
on the Holy Scripture, so that we may understand you in order to 
avoid any errors. 

Furthermore, we request your reverence to bear in mind that 
here, in Hungary and Germany, and everywhere among Christians 
who follow the Pope, many heresies and false prophets are appearing. 
Some are preaching that there is no need for fasting, confession, 
or the liturgy, and that no prayers should be addressed to saints, 
whether prophets, apostles, or martyrs, or even the Virgin Mary, 
but only to God; for even if they are saints, they cannot plead for 
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us before God. Their priests are preaching that they should marry 
as our own do. 9 All this is taught by a prophet named Luther. He 
has conquered the German land, and all of their priests are marry¬ 
ing, and here in Hungary many are adhering to his beliefs and ac¬ 
cepting his teaching. 

Others say, “believe as you have believed previously”, and much 
lawlessness has resulted so that they are utterly confused. For this 
reason we request your reverence to send us some instruction from 
the Holy Scripture, as you previously did to King John. Your letter, 
by order of His Majesty, has been placed in his strongbox. And now 
let your reverence take the necessary trouble in this matter, and 
let God permit the union of all Christians, so that there be one 
religion, one flock, one shepherd — Christ, as it was previously, 
as King John himself has pointed out. To wit, if peace is concluded 
with the German king, he would call a council meeting and would 
beg that the emperor invite our Patriarchs to come to the Council 
in his land. For this reason, your reverence, send a letter to His 
Majesty and to the Pope in Rome, and to his priests everywhere. And 
do not forget us in your prayers, and may the grace of God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you and all of us, now and evermore. 
Amen. 

Written in the city of Budim in 7042 (i. e. 1534) 

Lacko of Macesti, Logothete of King John 

From the Prot of Mount Athos and his Council to His Majesty 
John, King of Hungary, a second letter, in reply to his questions 
regarding doctrine of Luther-their teacher. 

To the enlightened King John, ruler of all Hungarians. To your 
gracious Majesty and all the gentry of Rome up to the Pope himself, 
I, Gavrilo, humble Prot of Mount Athos and Protosingelos 10 to His 
Holiness the Patriarch of Constantinople, and all hegumens and 
brothers of all Mount Athos and all members of the holy and humble 
council: Greetings, May God grant you all good health. 

Should you wish to learn of sound doctrine, we are writing 
herewith to Your Majesty as follows: We know of your good will 
(and will reply) should you wish to listen, and not to put the Ortho¬ 
dox faith on trial. Each and all, including yourself, shall learn that 
the just shall live by faith. As our first letter pleased Your Majesty, 
Lacko, your Logothete, by your command, again wrote to us asking 
us to send an answer to all your questions. As you are keeping our 
first letter in your strongbox, let this letter be addressed also to 
you and to all Roman gentry up to the Pope himself as well as to 
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others, concerning things as you understand them and are taught by 
your teachers regarding many and various doctrines, which differ 
from the previuos ones and are not equal to them. Also, that there 
is among you a philospher by the name of Luther who is erring in 
his teachings by telling people that they should not address prayers 
to any saint, or to any prophet, apostle, martyr, the venerable, or 
to John the Baptist or the Virgin Mary, but to God alone, because 
these others cannot plead with God. We have the following statement 
for him: he is not under any circumstance a Christian, but a wicked 
Jew or Turk by belief and far from the holy Orthodox faith. The 
Prophet David exclaimed: “God is wonlderful in his saints.” And 
the prophet Moses showed many signs and miracles, performed 
through prayer and fasting, as is written in the book of Genesis. 
Elijah closed heaven for three years and six months again by fasting 
and prave's. And all the prophets performed great miracles and 
showed wonderful signs by resurrecting the dead, also through 
prayer and fasting. And the Apostles travelled the world over per¬ 
suading people to believe, and performed miracles and showed great 
signs through prayers and fasting, as is written in the Acts of the 
Apostles. And the martyrs extinguished fires, tamed wild beasts 
and also raised the dead; and their relics secreted holy myrrh, and 
are still secretinjg it, healing all kinds of sicknesses of those who 
approach their remains reverently, they did this both while alive 
and af'er their death. Likewise, the venerable ones, through fast¬ 
ing and prayer raised the dead and performed many miracles. 
There was no greater than John the Baptist, among those born of 
woman, as the Lord Himself witnessed about him. And the Mother 
of God was told by the Archangel: “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee” 
— therefore should we not pray to the saints? We do not pray to 
them as we should pray to gods, but we are requesting them to 
approach God in our behalf and for our salvation and for all our 
needs, because they have the power as God’s sons, and heirs of the 
heavenly kingdom. Even the Apostles said: those guided by the 
Holy Ghost are the children of God. 12 And it is said in the Holy 
Gospel that those who accepted Him shall be called sons of God. 
And how could you say, O unwise one, that we should not pray to 
saints ? 

Second, you are mistaken if you say that fasting, prayer, and 
confession signify nothing. Were not the prophets, all of them, 
together with the apostles, the martyrs, the venerables ones and 
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all saints, enlightened through fasting; as God’s emissaries, the 
apostles, taught us? Their Canon LXIX has also been affirmed and 
made law by the holy and Godfearing fathers of the Sixth Ecumeni¬ 
cal Council, at which holy Agatho, Pope of Rome, was also present. 
The following is said in the Canon of the Holy Apostles: “If any 
bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or reader, or singer, or laymen, does 
not fast the holy Quadragesimal fast of Easter, or Wednesday or 
Friday during the entire year, let him be deposed, unless he be hin¬ 
dered by some bodily infirmity. If he be a laymen, let him be excom¬ 
municated.” 13 This is written in the Canons of the Holy Apostles. 
While the Holy Fathers, who participated in the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, including the Pope of Rome, as specified previously, had 
agreed to enact these decisions and enforce them, ordering us at the 
same time to have three additional fasts, namely: before the Na¬ 
tivity of Christ, before the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, and be¬ 
fore the celebration of the Holy Apostles, ordering us to fast three 
days of every week, that is: Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Consequently all Orthodox churches have maintained these tra¬ 
ditions laid down by the Holy Fathers until this day. Thus, through 
fasting, prayer, charity and confession we are purifuing ourselves 
of our sins. 

With regard to confession, was it not said in the Holy Gospel: 
and people came unto John to be baptized by him confessing their 
sins at the same time. Jesus Christ, our true God, confirming this, 
said to the apostles in the Holy Gospel: “Whatsoever ye shall bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 14 And the following is said 
in the Gospel about the Day of Judgement: “The books of life shall 
be opened and everybody’s deed shown”. 15 And it is here that con¬ 
fessed sins shall be annihilated and absolved. And the princes of 
darkness shall pass by the souls of those who have confessed and 
have been absolved without disturbing them. 

And the souls of those who have not confessed shall remain 
on trial, and their deeds shall be copied from the books of life and 
they shall be judged according to their deeds. To all the souls of 
righteous men and sinners who have been in hell in the devil’s 
power before Christ’s Resurrection, where John the Baptist, six 
months before Christ arose, visited hell preaching there to all to bow 
before Christ when He would some. And those who believed in Him, 
prostrated and came out to enter the Holy City as destined, and 
all the souls of the righteous ones went to paradise. Thus, from 
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the Day of the Resurrection, the souls of the righteous men are 
in heaven, being with the angels, performing miracles, and those 
who pray have in them quick helpers and warm pleaders even to¬ 
day. And the souls of sinners shall remain in specified places until 
the Day of Judgement. And God’s churches of Orthodox believers 
shall pray perpetually giving alms and offering Liturgies for them, 
sparing them from sufferings, namely the souls of those who are 
Orthodox but sinners. This was the case of Empress Theodora who 
pleaded for Emperor Theophilos, her husband, who was an icono¬ 
clast. St. Paul Preprosti also pleaded for his pupil. There are many 
other examples in holy writings. One should pray even for heathens, 
dead or alive, although God’s word does not command us to pray 
for them. Reference to this is made in Article 26 of Nikonim in the 
book called the “Golden Chain,”. 16 Even St. Thecla pleaded for Tul- 
fana, a heathen, and St. Gregory the Great, Pope of Rome, pleaded 
for the Roman Emperor Trajan and served the Liturgy for him, 
and heard a voice from heaven: “Through your prayers Emperor 
Trajan is saved from his sufferings.” Should you therefore not 
pray for heathens? The prayers of the righteous and their plead¬ 
ings which they make during holy Liturgies, with alms and fasting, 
are saving sinners from condemnation, and their souls are granted 
forgiveness of sins and are given eternal life. Even at the present 
time they are helping us in our misery, when we approach them 
with faith. Have you not, 0 accursed Luther, together with those 
who are following your teachings, read or heard about the lives 
of holy fathers and martyrs who shed their blood for Christ our 
God? Of many things, let us tell you only of some of which even 
you are not aware. 

St. Nicholas the Wonder-worker, whose holy body even today 
secretes murrh in the City of Bari, saved three voyevodas 17 and 
others from an unjust death by coming out to meet Constantine in 
the Provincial City of Myra. Did he not snatch the sword from 
hands of the soldier who was about to slay these people condemned 
to death by an unpust court? There are also other miracles per¬ 
formed by him on land and sea during his lifetime and after his 
death. Even today if someone wished to approach him with faith, 
beseeching him for something good, his prayers would be granted. 
Or if you have not read the life story of St. George the Great Martyr, 
concerning his many sufferings and the miracles he performed, 
you should see the icon depicting him as he killed the dragon to 
save the emperor’s daughter from a terrible death — that of being 
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swallowed by the monster. Many other examples, too numerous 
to mention in this letter, were performed by the prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, saints, and venerable ascetics, to whom you forbid prayers. 
You are thus dispresing Christ’s flock by godless teachings con¬ 
cerning the need to fast and to confess One’s sins. 

All the above does not amount to much, although some of it 
has been taken from the holy writings. If having heard this you 
still do not become any wiser, (as is written: “a word to the wise 
man is sufficient”), then you have conducted and are conducting 
souls of many who are following you, together with your own soul, 
to the bottom of hell without objection. Verily, as said by the 
Apostle Paul, all of us must appear for the Judgement of Christ 18 
to receive with our body for whatever we have done, good or evil. 
Enough concerning this. 

As to the souls of demoniacs, the heathen and unbaptized souls, 
they shall be associated with devils, and, until Christ’s Judgement, 
be overwhelmed by them. During the Second Comming of Christ, 
the souls of the faithful will come out to meet Christ, and will stand 
by Him on His right hand, while heathens and heretics will stand on 
His left. The righteous ones shall receive His blessing and shall enter 
the heavenly kingdom prepared from the foundation of the world, 
while the heathens anid so-called believers, who adhere to heretical 
teachings, shall be accursed and be submitted to suffering in fire 
with the devil and his angels, as declared by Christ God in His 
Gospel, confirming “heaven and earth shall pass, but my words 
shall not.” 

Concerning the above metioned points, we have given you an¬ 
swers based on the holy writings. 

And now, as requested by Your Majesty, we shall give you 
our reply concerning the Roman Church. It should be stated that 
when she was in union with Orthodox patriarchs, she was the mo¬ 
ther of churches after the Church of Jerusalem. Because, only the 
Jerusalem Church is called the Mother Church bu Holy Scripture. 
As sated by the Holy Ghost in the prophecy of Isaiah: “From Sion 
will come the law; and from Jerusalem, God’s word.” And thus 
it actually happened. And you will find in the Holy Gospel the 
most authentic affidavit as to where Christ our God was born: — 
in Bethlehem in the district of Jerusalem. And He was crucified 
for our sins, and was buried, and rose from the dead, and performed 
miracles, having taught His own laws and ascended to heaven 
from there, and the angels said to His apostles when He ascended: 
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“Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? This 
same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall come 
in like manner as you have seen him go into heaven.” And again 
what did He say to His apostles regarding the promise of the Holy 
Ghost: “...commanded them that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father....” And all this 
happened in Jerusalem, and not in Rome, as one of the saints, John 
of Damascus, writer of the Church’s hymns, following the prophets 
and evangelists, said in one of his hymns: “Rejoice, 0 Holy Sion, 
mother of churches, God’s haven, because you were the first to 
receive the forgivness because of Christ’s Resurrection.” And the 
Roman Church, together with her teachers, is far from this healthy 
teachings, as you yourself tell us in your letters. God, through the 
prophets, has said concerning them, “many shepherrds infected 
my vineyards.” And you shall know, that as soon as she broke away 
from the ecumenical Orthodox Church, she did not maintain the 
customs with regard to fasting, church rules, confession, baptism, 
or liturgy, or even with regard to the bread delivered by Christ 
our God as His holy Body, nor prostration. The Roman Pope at¬ 
tended all Seven Ecumenical Councils with the other patriarchs, 
taking the same attitude regarding all these points honoring the 
Holy Trinity. The Roman Pope Hadrian attended the Seventh Ec¬ 
umenical Council. This was followed by iconoclasm in Constantinople, 
and Pope Leo, observing the tyranny of the iconoclastic emperors 
called from inside Phrygia a certain Kalur, bringing him to Rome, 
apointing him as emperor. And with this Kalur came the despised 
disciples of Arius and of Macedonius and Apollinarius, and all began 
to teach in Rome that the Holy Ghost proceeds from Father and 
the Son, and that fasting should be observed every Saturday while 
unleavened bread should be given as Christ’s Body, but not bread 
as Christ had given, and they introduced many other illegal things, 
corrupting many men. Later popes accepted this teaching, thus 
desorganizing and infecting it. And understanding this, other Patri¬ 
archs, namely these in Constantinople and Alexandria. 


NOTES. 


The Serbian J.Iona3te”y of Ililc.ndar was erected by St.Simeon (Nemanja) 
and h ? son St. S'a in 1195 A. D. on the ruins of an old Greek monastery 
beaiing the n.m<' name. The Serbian King Stephan the “First-crowned”, 
Nemam>> ron.endowed this monastery with estates and villages in Ser¬ 
bia, while the Byzantine Emperor Alexius III, Kink Stephan’s father’-in 
-’aw, presented it with valuable gifts, having named it the imperial mo- 
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nastery '‘lavra”. Later Serbian kings, especially Emperor Dushan, bestowed 
on Hilandar more estates and villages, so that by the 14th century Hilandar 
owned 360 villages. The present church was erected by King Milutin 
in 1303, replacing the old, small church built by Nemanja and St. Sava. 
Well organized and materially secure, Hilandar became the Serbian 
educational center retaining this position until the beginning of the 19th 
century. It was in Hilandar that Serbian monks translated works of 
Byzantine theological writings. In addition, several original works of the 
Serbian monks have been preserved in Hilandar. During the Middle Ages, 
especially during the Turkish rule, Hilandar served as a center for the 
education of the higher clery of the Serbian Church. Its hevumens ha\e 
often became bishops or archbishops of the Serbian Church. 

Bishop Nicholai Velimirovich, The Life of St. Sava, Libertyville, Illinois, 
1951, pp, 43-48 

2. Hilandar ds considered as one of the five most important monasteries 
whose hegumens were to direct life throughout Mount Athos. The hegumen 
of the monastery of Hilandar was eligible for the position of president 
of the Mount Athos Council, known as Prot. In 1534 Hegumen Gavrilc 
occupied this position, and in that capacity he signed the letter addressed 
to King John Zapolya. In the library of the Monastery of Hilandar many 
monuments of the arts literature of the Medieval Serbian church are 
perseved. Many books, manuscripts and Serbian royal charters with golden 
seals are kept there. The icon of the Virgin Mary “Trojerudica r, J one of 
the most precious and most honored relics in Mount Athos, is also pre¬ 
served in Hilandar. 

3. John Zapolya king of Hungary (1528-40). The death of Louis n (1516-26) 
was followed by a hot contest over the succession. Part of the nobility, 
hoping for German aid against the Turks, elected Ferdinond of Habsburg, 
brother of Emperor Charles V. The national party, on the other hand, 
elected John Zapolya as king. After a civil war lasting for two years, Za- 
polva was defeated. He appealed to the Turks, who supported him virgo- 
rously. By the Peace of Nagyvard the two kings recognized each other, 
each ruling part of the territory. Zapolya became a vassal of the Turks, 
but Ferdmand continued the war against them which was interrupted by 
an occasional truce. An Encyclopedia of World History, compiled, and 
edited by W. L. Langer, Boston 1948, p. 419. 

4 Book of Rules. See also Ljuba Stojanovic, Stari Srpski Zapisi i Natpisi, 
Beograd, 1902-26, No. 4962 

5. Stare Srpske Povelje i Pisma, ed by Ljuba Stojanovic. Beograd — Sremski 
Karlovic, 1934, pp. 484-486 

6 . Ljulba S+aianovis, Rwkopisi I Stare Stampane Knjige, Beograd, 1902 

7 . S. Matic, Bogoslnvlie. Beograd 1934 God IX. Sv. I. pp. 5-17. 

s. Logothete — an auditor of accounts; hence, any of various officers of the 
Byzantine Empire as the head of an administrative department, a! c o, a 
chancellor. The New Century Dictionary. 

9 . Probably Lacko was Orthodox. Later he sneak? of “our patri^chs” 

40. Singelos, is the title of those presbyters who reside with the bishon. hav¬ 
ing their cells next to his. After bishops were forbidden to live with their 
wives by Canon Xn of the Sixth Ecumenical Council (692), they were 
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required to have a monk in their residence and in their cells, as witnesses 
to and guardians of their innocence. In suchr a commune bishops had not 
only peace of mind, but also an outer testimony before the Church. The 
singelos thus had an opportunity to aquire the confidence and paternal 
icre of the bishop. Thus, the institution of singelos became general in 
character even with those bishops who had never had wives* Having been 
continously associated with the bishops, and thus aware of all the secrets, 
thoughts and intentions of their souls, the singelos came to have great 
influence on them. For this reason the singelos had become bishop's 
councelors, confessors, anr sometimes even their spiritual guides. This 
title was elevated to so high a dignity that they were later called “the 
patriarch's eyes’', and were considered as first after bishops. It was not a 
rare occurence that a singelos had took the place of a deceased bishop. 

In time the number of singelos serving with one bishop was increased, 
and, therefore, they did not reside together with the bishop in one cell', 
but only in one house. The first and oldest among the singelos was called 
the protosingelos. He was the senior singelos and supervisor of all of them, 
as well as the confidential couselor of the bishop. The number of singelos 
was very large about the middle of the eighth century, and their reputat¬ 
ion was on the increase until tenth century. From that day on however, 
their number and influence began to decline until the day came when there 
was no longer such an office in the Orthodox Church. The title exists 
today only as an honorary one given to deserving monks. 

Dr. Lazar Mirkovich, Pravoslavna Uturgika, 
Sremsld Karlovci, 1918, pp. 69-70. 

n. St. Luke 1,35 

12. Remans 8,16 

13 . Nikodim Milash, Pravila Pravoslavne Crkve, Vol. I, Novi Sad 1895 r. 141. 

14. Matt. 18,18 

15. Luke 10,20; Phil. 4,3; Hebr. 12,33; Rev. 3,5 

1 6 . „3JiaTaa Uenb”, is a Russian collection from 14th century. 

1 7 . Voyevoda means military leader. 

I Tim. 6,14 
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required to have a monk in their residence and in their cells, as witnesses 
to and guardians of their innocence. In suchr a commune bishops had not 
only peace of mind, but also an outer testimony before the Church. The 
singelos thus had an opportunity to aquire the confidence and paternal 
icre of the bishop. Thus, the institution of singelos became general in 
character even with those bishops who had never had wives* Having been 
continously associated with the bishops, and thus aware of all the secrets, 
thoughts and intentions of their souls, the singelos came to have great 
influence on them. For this reason the singelos had become bishop's 
councelors, confessors, anr sometimes even their spiritual guides. This 
title was elevated to so high a dignity that they were later called “the 
patriarch's eyes’', and were considered as first after bishops. It was not a 
rare occurence that a singelos had took the place of a deceased bishop. 

In time the number of singelos serving with one bishop was increased, 
and, therefore, they did not reside together with the bishop in one cell', 
but only in one house. The first and oldest among the singelos was called 
the protosingelos. He was the senior singelos and supervisor of all of them, 
as well as the confidential couselor of the bishop. The number of singelos 
was very large about the middle of the eighth century, and their reputat¬ 
ion was on the increase until tenth century. From that day on however, 
their number and influence began to decline until the day came when there 
was no longer such an office in the Orthodox Church. The title exists 
today only as an honorary one given to deserving monks. 
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ion was on the increase until tenth century. From that day on however, 
their number and influence began to decline until the day came when there 
was no longer such an office in the Orthodox Church. The title exists 
today only as an honorary one given to deserving monks. 

Dr. Lazar Mirkovich, Pravoslavna Uturgika, 
Sremsld Karlovci, 1918, pp. 69-70. 

n. St. Luke 1,35 

12. Remans 8,16 

13 . Nikodim Milash, Pravila Pravoslavne Crkve, Vol. I, Novi Sad 1895 r. 141. 

14. Matt. 18,18 

15. Luke 10,20; Phil. 4,3; Hebr. 12,33; Rev. 3,5 

1 6 . „3JiaTaa Uenb”, is a Russian collection from 14th century. 

1 7 . Voyevoda means military leader. 

I Tim. 6,14 
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THE ORTHODOX CHURCH, THE WORLD COUNCIL 
AND ROME (II) 

The Orthodox world at large still lacks precise information on the events 
that took place in August at the Rhode’s meeting of the Central Committee 
World Council of Churches. And now that the Venice talks between Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox theologians, announced after Rhodes and planned 
for 1960, have been officially cancelled by Rome (before even we knew, 
whether and by whom the invitation to these talks was accepted on be¬ 
half of the Orthodox) the need for clarification becomes imperative. The 
somewhat chaotic and, in many respects, accidental character of Orthodox 
representation on practically all levels of the ecumenical movement is not 
the least factor in the confusion about the very principle of our member¬ 
ship in the World Council of Churches, as well as its implications, confus¬ 
ion that for many years has been obvious in Orthodox circles. Dut today 
we cannot afford such a confusion any longer. For from the stage of the¬ 
ological encounter we have moved into the stage of decisions. And to decide, 
for example, whether the Orthodox Church will deal with Rome directly 
or within the frame of the W. C. C., implies more than a problem of “ecu¬ 
menical tactics”, it implies the whole ecumenical stand of the Orthodox 
Church, and, on a deeper level, its ecelesiological conscience itself. 

If we do not know exactly what happened at Rhodes, some points seem 
sufficiently clear: 

(1) A meeting of the Orthodox participants in the session of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee with some Roman Catholic observers, present at Rhodes, 
took place outside the regular agenda of the Committee, the latter being 
not notified about it. At this meeting, presided by the official representative 
of His Holiness, the Patriarch of Constantinople — the Metropolitan of 
Philadelphia, the possibility of an informal theological conference of Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox theologians was discussed, and, in principle, ac¬ 
cepted. Virtually all Orthodox dignitaries, present at Rhodes, took part in 
the discussion and no one seems to have raised a dissenting voice. 

(2) This meeting provoked a rather violent reaction from some of the 
non-Orthodox members of the Central Committee and some Protestant 
papers (“Reforme”, “La vie protestante”) openly accused the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic observers of a lack of loyalty towards the World Council of Churches. 
Taking advantage of the session of the Central Committee they attempted 
to dissociate the Orthodox from the common stand with the other mem¬ 
bers of the World Council of Churches. 

(3) On October 2, the Ecumenical Press Service (N 38) published a 
declaration of His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos, head of the Greek Church 
in America and the newly elected President of the World Council of Churches. 
In this declaration, Archbishop Iakovos (a) excluded a priori the possibility 
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of any “reunion”, from which the non-Roman and the non-Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians would be excluded, (b) denied any official character to the Orthodox- 
Roman meeting at Rhodes, (c) said, that, since no official invitation to a 
theological conference has been received in Constantinople, no delegate 
would ibe sent to Venice and (d) affirmed that the Orthodox Churches 
were unanimous about their cooperation with the World Council of Churches 
and the eventual contacts with Rome. 

(4) The Venice meeting of 1960, first announced by Radio Vatican, 
was officially cancelled by Rome (New York Times, Oct. 21, 1969). 

These being the known facts, the question which we raised in the last 
issue of the Quarterly (cf. Notes and Comments, in Spring 1959 issue) 
acquires even a greater degree of importance and urgency. The question 
can be formulated as follows: If, on several occasions, it has been clearly 
stated that the Orthodox Church will not take part in any conversation 
with Rome without the Protestant Churches, does this statement express 
the consensus of the Orthodox opinion and if it does — on what theological 
presuppositions is it founded? As it stands it could lead to two types of 
motivations, both of which seem to us wrong. 

Either it indicates that, by the very fact of their association with the 
W. C. C., the Orthodox Churches have alienated the right of a direct ecu¬ 
menical action, which view, df accepted, makes it impossible for many Ortho¬ 
dox to have any further participation in the organized Ecumenical movement. 

Or, the decision to include the non-Orthodox and the non-Roman Chris¬ 
tians in the dialogue with Rome might mean the desire of the Orthodox 
ecumenical leaders to see in the Orthodox Church a “bridge” between the 
Roman and the Protestant Churches, thus fulfilling the loyalty of the 
Orthodox Church to the ecumenical movement in its all-embracing and 
universal scope. This second theory, acceptable theologically, is doubtful 
as to its practical value. We have already pointed out that the whole problem 
of Orthodox-Catholic relations is basically different from that of its Ortho¬ 
dox Protestant counterpart and to put them on the same level, although 
preserving in theory the “ecumenical character” of such an enterprise, 
would lead in practice to confusion and, ultimately, make a disservice to 
the real ecumenical spirit. In the Orthodox opinion, the membership of the 
Orthodox Churches in the World Council of Churches means, first of all, 
the encounter of Orthodoxy with the non-Roman west, and by no means does 
it exclude the possibility of a similar encounter with Rome. There can be 
neither contradiction, nor incompatibility between these two lines of ecu¬ 
menical action, and if, by grace of God, the second could complement 
the first one, it would mean a real enrichment of the whole movement, 
rather than its distortion or betrayal. To accept any other view would, in 
our deepest conviction, lead to further misunderstandings and endanger the 
still fragile, and yet desirable participation of Orthodoxy in the World 
Council of Churches. 


Alexander Schmemann 


* 
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REPORT OF A PRIEST TO HIS BISHOP*) 

Your Eminence, 

Sometime ago, in accordance with Your Eminence's appointement, I came 

to assume the duties as pastor of the . parish. I was clearly 

aware of the many various needs and problems of the parish, and I came 
with the sincerest intention of accepting the responsibilities and work in¬ 
volved. During the time of my pastorship I have endeavorad to serve with 
diligence, humility and love. I have never purposely or directly offended 
or harmed anyone, nor have I ever intentionally led anyone into sin and evil. Ra¬ 
ther, with varying degrees of patience, kindness and firmness, I have tried to 
restore order to a chaotic situation. In every way I have sought to be honest 
and sincere and to lay a sound Christian foundation of parish life. Striving 
to speak the truth in love, I have always kept the teaching and person of 
Jesus Christ before my eyes. 

"Him we proclaim, warning every man and teaching every man 
in all wisdom, that we may present every man mature in Christ. For 
this I toil, striving with all the energy which He mightily inspires 
within me.” (Colossians 1) 

I have had many rewarding and joyous relationships during the period of 
my pastoral work. In spite of the many ensuing difficulties and 
burdens, I have encountered a deepened interest in personal spi¬ 
ritual renewal and have witnessed the fruits of personal spiritual growth. 
Yet, I have ailso encountered a group of resistance and resentment, not only 
to myself, but to all that I have striven to promote and accomplish. Because 
of this stumibling block, I find myself compelled to speak quite frankly and 
sincerely about some of the crucial elements in our parish life. For, as St. 
Paul tells us “God did not give us the spirit of timidity, but a spirit of power 
and love and self-control.” 

“Understand this, that in the last days there will come times of 
stress. For men will be lovers of self, lovers of money, proud, ar¬ 
rogant, abusive, disobedient to their parents, ungrateful, unholy, in¬ 
human, implacable, slanderers, profligates, fierce, haters of good, trea¬ 
cherous, reckless, swollen with conceit, lovers of pleasure rather than 
lovers of God, holding the form of religion but denying the power 
of it. Avoid such people. For among them are those..., who will listen 
to anybody and can never arrive at a knowlerge of the truth. As 
Jannes and Jambres opposed Moses, so these men also oppose the 
truth; men of corrupt mind and counterfeit faith. But they will not get 
very far, for their folly will be plain to all as was that of those two men. 
(2 Timothy 3) 

Every institution or society must be operated in an orderly way. A 
sound system of leadership is required if an organization in to function pro- 


*) This report was actually presented to a Bishop. We print it because we 
consider it rathe 1 " representative of the station as it exists in many parishes. 
The Editors welcome a serious discussion on this issue vital for the future of 
the Curch in this country. 
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perly and efficiently. The army has its generals and officers’ staffs; busi¬ 
ness corporations have their presidents and boards of trustees. Rules, re¬ 
gulations and discipline need to be executed and followed in every group or¬ 
ganism. The parish church is no exception. The procedure and order of ope¬ 
ration is not an arbitrary one in any society. It must be based on and 
grow out of the nature and purpose of the organization or society itself. 
The 'Church, being a divinely unique institution and fellowship, has its own 
particular method of operation and order. 

“And His gifts were that some should be apostles, some prophets, 
some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, for the equipment of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the building up of the Body 
of Christ: Until we all attain to the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to mature manhood, to the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ; so that we many no longer 
be children tossed to and fro and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine by the cunning of men, by their craftiness and deceitful wiles.” 
(Ephesians 4) 

Our Orthodox Church in this country today faces a rather crucial prob¬ 
lem in the matter of Church order, especially on the parish level. The tra¬ 
ditional order of the Church’s life has been completely lost or disregarded.. 
The present policy of Church order in a great many of our parishes is al¬ 
most totally secular and disorderly, and founded on wrong principles and 
goals. It is not at all in accordance with the Church's doctrine and teaching. 
The situation is abominably un-Christian and un-Orthodox. It looks like this: 
Most parishes are governed by a small group or “clique” which possesses 
a kind of absolute control over the affairs of parish life. This group usually 
consists of the trustees, committee or some other closed alliance of people 
in the parish. Whatever its character or name, the group rarely accepts the 
priest’s true status and role in the parish life. They refuse to acknowledge 
his leadership and pastorship and to support him in his priestly and minis¬ 
terial role. If the priest persists and strives to carry out his vocational mis¬ 
sion., he inevitably encounters the group’s resistance and resentment. This 
group seems to think that the parish is theirs and that they have every 
right to control the priestly and pastoral activities of the priest. In order 
to prevent the priest from assuming his proper position and function in the 
parish, they feel compelled to fight against him. In fact, some of these groups 
are ‘ipso facto’ opposed to the priest and all that he stands for. They adopt 
such an attitude because they feel that they are the supreme authorities 
in the parish and that the priest is their ‘hired hand’. And they will go to 
any extreme in order to preserve their governing power over the activities 
of the priest and the parish. The ultimate result is that those ordained 
to govern and lead are being governed and led by those who are unqualified 
and untrained, and who themselves need rule and guidance.. Such method 
and structure of order is a diabolical thing in the parish life and is not in 
accordance with the spirit of Jesus Christ and His Orthodox Church. 

This unfortunate situation has arisen from a misguided understanding 
of the nature of the Church and from the democratic notion of “government 
of the people, by the people and for the people.” And so the parish church 
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is now misconstrued as being a democratic society or organization ruled by 
its own chosen representatives. It is a legal entity or corporation founded 
on and administered by civil corporation laws. It is an autonomous body 
governed by its own particular charter and by-laws. It elects its own 
president and administrative body, normally known as the ‘trustees or com¬ 
mitted The president and his board are the corporation leaders and bosses. 
They must carry out the corporation policy, which is usually determined 
by the majority of a parish meeting. Members, paying dues for a long enough 
period of time, become stockholders and part owners of the corporation. 
Even some non-Orthodox, Roman Catholics and Protestants who pay dues, 
are permitted to become elected officers of the corporation board, to vote at 
parish meetings and to determine the policy and direction of parish affairs. 
The priest is a corporation employee, who can be hired or fired as the parish 
group sees fit. The more efficiently he functions according to the corporation 
policy line, the more he is liked and appreciated. If he fails to comply with 
the corporation's authority and wishes, the priest is considered as a bad, 
unqualified employee and is in danger of losing his job. 

The priest is not considered as a member of the parish 

corporation or as an officer of the parish board. He is not 

permitted to vote or make motions; neither is he permitted to 
speak at meetings except when his advice is requested. If his 
advice, even in such matters as Church doctrine and 'Christian teaching, is 
not acceptable to the majority it is rejected. This is so because the method 
or procedure of adopting policy and determining business is laid down by 
one ‘father’ called ‘Roberts’. If ‘Roberts’ said it, it is law; if St. John Chrysos¬ 
tom said it, it isn’t important' On the parish level, this means that all things 
spiritual and material, must be submitted to the ‘Roberts’ procedure. Ac¬ 
cording to ‘Roberts', everything must be determined by the free process of 
a majority vote. If the majority so rules, it must be so, even if it is un-Chris¬ 
tian in spirit and doctrine. If a thing is good and needful according to the 
teaching of Jesus (Christ, and the majority decides against it and says no, 
then even ’Christ’s authority might be superceded. Like most business cor¬ 
porations, the net gain or profit motive is strongly rooted in such a parish 
organization. Anything that handicaps financial success is bad and must be 
shunned. If a project will make money, it is usually accepted as a good thing, 
eventhough it may be immoral and may lead people into drunkenness and 
sin. Giving financial aid to the needy or some other worthwhile Christian 
project is acceptable only if it can be done without depleting the parish trea¬ 
sury. For the criterion of corporation success is found in its monetary capital. 

Now, it is evident, to the most casual observor, that the parish church 
cannot function according to such order and still be true to its Divine struc¬ 
ture and Orthodox character. For the Orthodox Church, in its total life and 
in its local parish life, has its own special rules of order; and these rules 
were not formulated by ‘Roberts’. The Church has always had its own me¬ 
thod of administrative fuctioning; and this procedure is founded on comp¬ 
letely different ideas and principles than those which express themselves in 
“Roberts Rules of Order” The Church has its own manner and way of doing 
things. It has particular rules and regulations which govern its activity 
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and administration. It has its own singular understanding of human life 
and destiny. It has its own reason and grounds of existence. It has its unique 
mission and purpose of being. The Church cannot be governed by the cus¬ 
toms and manners of some isolated social or political organization, nor can 
its manner and direction of life be determined by the rules or practices of a 
democratic state or society. The Church contains its own specific principles 
and ideals by which it lives and moves and has its being. And, it is utterly 
un-Orthodox and un J Christian to operate the Church according to the procedure 
of a private industrial corporation or according to any other procedures 
which have not evolved out of the Church’s divine sanction, doctrine and 
structure. 

The Church is a divine institution founded iby Jesus Christ. It is a so¬ 
ciety bound by the love of God the Father, nourished by the Grace of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and grounded in the Fellowship of the Holy Spirit. It 
is a fellowship of believers, of men, women and children, dedicated to the 
service of God. The parish is the Church in a given locality, founded for 
the purpose of carrying out the mission and work of Jesus Christ, The aim 
of the parish is to bear witness to the work of Lord, to preach His Word 
and teach His Truth, to promote spiritual and moral growth among its mem¬ 
bers, to strive to incorporate others into this fellowship of Divine Love and 
Unity in Jesus Christ and to abide in the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic de¬ 
posit of Faith. The parish church is an expression of God's Holy Kingdom 
and an extension of God’s plan of redemption, and it embodies the power 
of divine sanctification and authority. 

“His divine power has granted to us all things that pertain to life 

and godliness, through the knowledge of Him who called us His own 

glory and excellence by which He has granted to us His precious 
and very great promises. So that through these we may escape from 
the corruption that is in the world because of passion and become 
partakers of Divine Nature.” (2 Peter 1) 

The priest’s duty is to keep the parish oriented or directed toward the 
Church’s ideals and aims. His task is to maintain intergrity of the parish’s 
true nature and mission. His goal is to perpetuate reconciliation of God and 
man, that reconciliation brought by Jesus Christ. Through the Christian 

ministry the work and priesthood of Christ is carried on. The priest’s life, 

work and functions must incorporate Christ’s life, work and functions. The 
priest is a mediator of salivation. He must mediate the saving work of Jesus 
Christ to man.He must bring Christ to the people and lead the people to 
Christ. He is responsible before Christ for the life of the local community, 
and he must act as the overseer of the parish. All his efforts must be di¬ 
rected toward helping his flock realize their membership in the Body of 
Christ. He is required to preserve the truths and doctrine of the Church 
and to fight against heresy and superstition. He must preserve his flock 
from bad and false ideas just as ardently as the shepherd preserves his 
sheep from the volves. This high calling and awesome responsibility is a 
serious thing and is derived from divine sanction. The priest is not chosen 
and appointed by the parishioners. He is chosen and appointed by Jesus 
Christ, through the Episcopacy. His status, function and authority are not 
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determined by a majority vote of the parish or a consensus of a committee. 
Rather, they are derived from God himself and from His chosen appointment 
of having ministers to carry out His work. The priest is commissioned by God 
and anointed with the Holy Spirit though the Sacrament of Ordination 
for specific work in the Lord’s vineyard. 

The Scriptures support this whole idea of the Christian status and role 
of the priest. 

“This is how one should regard us as servants of Christ and 
stewards of the mysteries of God... It is God who establishes us with 
you in Christ and has commissioned us. He has put His seal upon 
us and has given us His spirit in our hearts as a guarantee... For we 
are not like so many, peddlers of God’s Word, but as men of sinceri¬ 
ty as commissioned by God in the sight of God we speak in Christ... 
Therefore, having this ministry by the mercy of God, we do not 
lose heart. We have renounced disgraceful and underhanded ways. 
We refuse to practice cunning or to tamper with God’s Word, but 
by the open statement of the truth, we commend ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of 'God... Not that we are sufficient 
of ourselves to claim anything as coming from us. Our sufficiency 
is from God Who has qualified us to be ministers of a new covenart, 
not in a written code but in the Spirit. For the written code kills 
but the Spirit gives life,... All this is from God, who through Christ, 
reconciled us to Himself and gave us a ministry of reconciliation. 
That is, in Christ God was reconciling the world to Himself, not 
counting their trespasses against them and entrusting to us the 
message of reconciliation. So, we are ambassadors for Christ, God 
making His appeal through us and we beseech you on behalf of Christ 
be reconciled to God.... See that you fulfill the ministry which you 
have received in the Lord.” (St. Paul) 

Every parishioner must help the priest to accomplish this awesome work. 
Every parishioner has the responsibility to see that the parish becomes a 
realized Body of Christ and that the redeeming work of Jesus Christ is car¬ 
ried out to the best of their means and ability. Money, buildings and the 
efforts of every member are needed if the parish is to be successful in its 
mission in the world. Mutual understanding and cooperation are needed. For 
we are all co-workers with God, working for the salvation of mankind and 
the spread of His Heavenly Kingdom. We are all seeking the same aim — 
our own redemption and closer unity with God and each other. The parish 
church is a group of people who must direct their life according to the 
Divine Will and Purpose, according to the teaching and way of Jesus Christ, 
and according to the scriptural and traditional deposit of the Orthodox 
Faith. 

‘‘For He has made known to us in all wisdom and insight the 
mystery of His Will, according to His purpose which He set forth 
in Christ as a plan for the fullness of time, to unite all things in 
Him, things in Heaven and things on earth/’ (Ephesians 1) 

To carry out will and purpose of God, the parish church needs a well- 
ordered system. Such Church order is absolutely essential if the parish is 
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to function within the confines of its real nature and task. It needs structure 
and organization, authority and leadership, if the parish wants to realize 
the full purpose of its Christian existence. The Orthodox Church has such 
a system of order; it merely needs to fee followed. In the Church, the Sa¬ 
craments and services have a specific form and content which determines 
the manner in which they should be administered. There are disciplinary 
and moral laws to guide the life and behavior of all parish members. There 
are spiritual and religious rules which give direction and meaning to the 
total parish life. No committee or any other group can determine whether 
the priest should or should not immerse an infant during the Sacrament of 
Baptism. No parish minority or majority can decide whether they should 
or should not accept some Church doctrine or practice. All such matters 
do not come within their jurisdiction or competence. Yet, there those who 
choose to ignore the Church's order of sound doctrine and choose to abide 
by their own opinions and customs. It appears that the fulfillment of St. Paul’s 
prophecy has come. 

4 Tor the time is coming when people will not endure sound 
teaching, but having itching ears, they will accumulate for them¬ 
selves teachers to suit their own likings and will turn away from 
listening to the truth and wander into myths.” 

This is why we must now, once again, follow the charge of St. Paul, 
to Timothy. " i^j 

44 As for you, always be steady, endure suffering, do the work 
of an evangelist, fulfill your ministry. I charge you in the presence 
of God and of Jesus Christ Who is to judge the living and dead and 
by His appearing in His Kingdom: Preach the Word. Be urgent in 
season and out of season. Convince, rebuke and exhort, be unfailing in 
patience and in teaching.” (2 Timothy 4) 

The priest is the central organ of authority, unity and leadership in 
the parish. Because of his religious vocation, high calling by God and sa¬ 
cramental ordination, the priest is the leading coordinator, director and 
executor of his parish. The priest is trained so that the parish might be 
governed in the proper Orthodox spirit and order. He is taught the content 
of the Orthodox Faith so that the Body of Christ, that is, the parish fellowship 
of the faithful, might have an authority and guide. All matters of parish 
life and administration come under the leadership of the priest. And he 
is required by conscience and the Sacrament of Ordination to carry out this 
work to the best of his ability. No parish individual or croup of individuals 
can dictate to the priest about how to perform or fulfill his function. For 
the prist must carry out his parish responsibilities according to the insti¬ 
tution of Christ as it is embodied in the traditional doctrine in the life of 
the Church. This leading role in the status of the priest is not only sup¬ 
ported by the Sixth Article of the Metropolia Statute, but it is clearly expres¬ 
sed in the Scriptures and the Holy Tradition of the Orthodox Church. 

From the very first week of my presence in this parish it has been rei¬ 
terated that I am an employee of the parish corporation and that I must do 
whatever that corporation of people want. It has been recommended again 
and again, in a most forceful way, that I consult the committee before I 
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perform any service or function and that the priest needs their approval 
before he can do anything. I have been told how and what to preach and 
teach. I have been instructed how and when to perform the Sacraments 
and other services. In all areas of my pastoral and priestly work, a small 
group of individuals have tried to order the nature and direction of my 
activity. This group has set itself up as the parish authority on Orthodox 
procedure and doctrine. Yet, it is quite evident that they are completely 
ignorant of the Orthodox theology and practice. 

“Certain persons... have wandered away into vain discussion, 
desiring to be teachers of the Law without understanding either 
what they are saying or the things about which they make assertions.” 
(1 Timothy 1) 

Because I have refused to submit to this employee relationship, to fol¬ 
low this alien individualistic line of thinking and obey certain individual 
and group desires, a small but serious dissention has arisen among certain 
elements in the parish. Little do they realize that the priest must refuse 
to conform with wishes that are not in accordance with the Orthodox un¬ 
derstanding and Christian spirit or doctrine. Yet, people will take drastic 
measures to get their own way. They will consistently agitate dissention, 
instigate contention and promote opposition to practically everything that 
the priest says and does. Through lies, slander and gossip, they will endeavor 
to destory his character and to profane his work. They will advocate jeal¬ 
ousy and strife, hatred and resentment, arrogance and contempt. Some 
people even have the audacity to insist that they will force the priest to do 
what they want. To my face they have said, “Either you will do what we 
want, or you will be without a job. Remember, we pay you to work for u^. 
You are only one; we are many, and we will show you that you must listen 
to us. If you don't, we will make it so difficult that you will wish you never 
came here/' One individual has even threatened that my salary will be 
reduced to $100.00 a month and that I will be forced to leave. Such arro¬ 
gant attitudes present a real moral and spiritual problem for the priest. 
Either he must submit and obey the “trustee bosses’* and “clique pressures”, 
or he must stand firm and face a struggle and fight. But just as St. Peter 
and the apostles of old said, “We must obey God rather than men.” (Acts 
5) — so I have chosen not to obey their arrogance either. 

The primary problem in all this contention has been one of the pastoral 
and priestly office. There is an utter contempt for the Church’s hierarchi¬ 
cal authority as manifested on the parish and diocesan level. Some people 
have refused to accept the Metropolia Statutes and to abide by its contents. 
They place the administrative and religious authority of the parish in the 
majority vote of its members and this authority is carried out by the parish 
committee. They insist that the priest must submit to this pretention. Your 
Eminence, you know that a parish cannot function wholesomely in this man¬ 
ner nor can it grow in a healthy way in spirit. If the parish church is to 
be truly Christian, then the priest and the people must be guided by the 
Light and Wisdom of Our Saviour. In all areas of the parish life, they must 
give primary consideration to the doctrinal structure and spiritual understand¬ 
ing of things. They must maintain a sound, consistent Christian approach 
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and procedure in all parish activity. Their goal is to build not on the tempor¬ 
ary sand of this world and of human prejudice and invention, but upon the 
Eternal Foundation of Jesus Christ and upon the [Divine Spirit and Truth. 
The job of the priest is to see that the parish never becomes sidetracked 
from these goals. 

“For the gate is wide and the way is easy that leads to destruct¬ 
ion and those who enter by it are many. But the gate is narrow and 
the way is hard that leads to life and those who find it are few.” 
(St. Matthew 7) 

Dealing with hundreds of people, the parish priest is faced with a special 
problem. As an example, let us consider some of the problems I have encoun¬ 
tered here in regards to the Sacrament of Baptism. (Bear in mind that this 
is only one of 50 similar examples.) One person wants his child Baptisend 
according to his own specific wishes. He wante the Sacrament performed 
in this way or that way. Another wants his child Baptized in some other 
manner. He has his own preferences, and he expects the priest and the 
Church to submit to his desires. If we follow this procedure, the first thing 
you know we will have as many forms of Baptism as we have people. The 
need for setting policy and precedent is crucial and in a way very simple. 
We need only follow the Orthodox form of service or Sacrament. In this 
way, everyone will be treated in a similar manner and the same procedure 
will be followed in the different related elements of parish life. This policy 
can be readily applied to all services and Sacramets and any other aspect 
of the parish's religious life. 

I have tried to institute such a policy not only as a disciplinary measure 
but as a fulfillment of the Church’s mode of life. Such a policy has already 
borne spiritual fruit and has been accepted by many of the parish members. 
Contrary to certain opinions, I have always given reasons and explanations, 
for my cause of action. I have spent hour upon hour explaining and informing 
the why and wherefor of things. When anyone approaches me for a Baptism, 
Wedding, or any other service, I usually give the necessary instruction con¬ 
cerning the form, content and conditions of the requested Sacrament. I have 
tried to instill a true Christian understanding of life in the hearts and minds 
of the people. I have always sought to inspire and persuade them to submit 
to the Christian truth and commend themselves in a deeper way to Jesus 
Christ. 

For the welfare, growth and order of the parish, it is necessary that we 
all submit to the faith, doctrine, and regulations of the Church. Without 
such order, we will only find chaos and disruption. Unity according to God's 
design dan only be achieved by adopting the way of the Church and by 
submitting to the wisdom of Jesus Christ. And, it is the God-given duty of 
the priest to see that such Orthodox order and Christian policy is maintain¬ 
ed in his parish. I have never done anything immoral nor have I ever acted 
with deceit. By God's Grace, I have always striven to do all things for the 
glory of God and salvation of men's souls. And in fulfilling my Christian 
ministry, I have continually sought to follow the example of Jesus Christ 
and St. Paul, two persons very dear to my heart. 

“We had courage in our God to declare to you the Gospel of 
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God in the face of great opposition. For our appeal does not spring 
from error or uncleanness, nor is it made with guile. And just as we 
have been approved by God to be entrusted with the Gospel, so we 
speak, not to please men, but to please God Who tests our hearts. 
For we never use either words of flattery, as you know, or a cloak 
for greed, as God is witness. Nor did we seek glory from men, whether 
from you or from others, though we might have made demands as 
apostles of Christ.” (1 Thessalonians 2) 

Your Eminence, I humbly beg your indulgence and understanding. Ac¬ 
cording to our Orthodox Church, all doctrine, morals, worship, religious teach¬ 
ing and spiritual life come within the competence of the pastor and must 
be administrated under his juresdiction. And, if our Church in this Country 
is to bear Christian fruit, the priest must be permitted to function as the 
spiritual leader in the fullest sense. Therefore, I humbly request that you 
support my status and function as a parish priest and that you inform my 
parishioners, especially the dissenting group, to accept and follow their 
appointed pastor in his ministry and leadership. 

“Obey your leaders and submit to them; for they are keeping 
watch over your souls as men who will have to give account. Let 
them do this joyfully and not sadly, for that would be of no ad¬ 
vantage to you.” (Hebrews 13) 

I sincerely appeal for your fatherly help in instructing my flock according 
to the sound doctrine of the Orthodox Faith and Truth. For, once again, the 
sheep are contentious and wandering astray. 

“For a Bishop, as God's steward, must be blameless..; he must 
hold firm to the sure Word as taught so that he may be able to give 
instruction in sound doctrine and also to confute those who contra¬ 
dict it. For there are many insubordinate men, empty talkers and 
deceivers, especially the circumcision party. They must be silenced 
since they are upsetting whole families by teaching, for base gain, 
what they have no right to teach... Therefore, rebuke them shaply 
what they have no right to teach... Therefore, rebuke them sharply 
myths or to commands of men who reject the truth.” (Titus 1) 
Seeking your Archpastoral blessing, I remain 

Your faithful servant in the Lord Jesus, 



The Seminary 


Ordinations: 

On September 20, 1969 Joseph Shabeen (‘60) was ordained to the Holy 
Priesthood by His Grace Metropolitan Antony Bashir. 

Twenty-First Academic Year. 

The opening exercises for the academic year 1959-60 were held on Wednes¬ 
day, September 23 in the Seminary Chapel. His Eminence, Metropolitan Leon¬ 
ty President of the Seminary, officiated in the presence of the Faculty 
and the Student body. Fourteen new students have been accepted as fresh¬ 
men, bringing the total enrollment to 43. The national breakdown is as fol¬ 
lows: Russian Church 21; Syrian 7; Serbian 4; Japanese 2; Greeks 2; Al¬ 
banian 1; Ukrainian 2; Roumanian 1; Indian 3. In the afternoon orientat¬ 
ion lectures on the Seminary curriculum, academic life, discipline and worship 
were given to the freshmen. On October 3 a special retreat for the new stu¬ 
dents was held at the Tolstoy Farm, Valley Cottage, New York. 


Faculty 

On July 5, Father Alexander Schmemann was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology by the St. Sergius Orthodox Theological Academy 
in Paris for his ^Introduction to Liturgical Theology”. This year he is teach¬ 
ing a course on Eastern Orthodoxy at Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

On October 3, the newly elected Professor of Patristic the Rev. John 
Meyendorff joined the Faculty arriving from France. Born on February 
*7, 1926 in Paris, Fr. Meyendorff received his Baccalaureate in Philosophy 
and Classical Languages in 1944. He studied at St. Sergius in Paris (B. D. 
in 1948) and at Sorbonne (ID. Litt. in 1949). In June 1058 he received his 
D. Litt. from the Univeristy of Paris for his “Introduction to the Study of 
St. Gregory Palamas” (450 pp in French). Since 1949 he was teaching Church 
History at St. Sergius. In 1956 he spent one semester at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library in Washington, D. C., on a Research Fellowship. 
Besides his purely academic work, Fr. Meyendorff served as General Secreta¬ 
ry of Syndesmos (International Organization of Orthodox Youth Movements) 
since 1953 and in 1955 was elected President of the Syndesmos. Fr. Meyen¬ 
dorff is a recognized authority in the field of Patristics and Byzantine The¬ 
ology and his editions of the uppublished manuscripts of St. Gregory Pala- 
mas can, without exaggeration, be termed a “turning point” in the study of 
the late Byzantine spirituality and thought. 

Professor Nicholas Arseniev spent the summer in Europe lecturing at the 
Universities of Bonn, Munich, Hamburg and Lubek. 

Orthodox Book Society — 

A new line of essential activity was developed recently at the 
Seminary: The Orthodox Book Society, whose aim is to supply 
clergy and laity with good Orthodox reading. Besides selling books, 
and periodicals the Society produces a weekly “Ortrodox Bulletin” 
for distribution in Orthodox parishes on Sundays. The Society is ma¬ 
naged entirely by a group of St. Vladimir’s students. 



* 


Notes on Contributors 


George P. Fedotov, who died in 1951, was Professor of Church History 
and Hagiology at the Seminary. Prior to his coming to U. S. A. he 
was on the Faculty of St. Sergius Academy in Paris. He is the author of 
“The Russian Religious Mind”, “A Treasury of Russian Spirituality” 
and of numerous books and artieles in Russian. His posthumous work: 
“The Christian and the Revolution” appeared in 1958. 

The Very Rev. Alexander Schmemann is Professor of Church History and 
Liturgical Theology at the Seminary. 

The Very Rev. Firmilian Ocokolijch is Assistant Professor of Church History 
at the Seminary. 
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